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THE HOPES OF THEOLOGY! 


Own the occasion of my former address 
at St. Andrews, the Principal of St. 
Mary’s College asked me to speak ‘a 
few words to the theological students 
under his charge. It was not within 
my power to comply with his request 
at that moment. But now that the 
time draws near to take farewell of an 
office which I have valued so highly, 
I have thought that I might properly 
touch on some subject which, though 
of general interest, had special refer- 
ence to theology. When I spoke to 
you before, I appealed to the motto 
which is written over this ancient 
hall— 


"Arty dporevew 


—and dwelling on the inspiring force of 
the contemplation of GREATNEss in all 
its forms, I endeavoured to show how 
bright was the sunshine which such 
a thought throws on all your present 
duties and studies. That brightness 
I would still wish to maintain, though 
within a more definite range, and in a 
humbler and graver tone, more suited 
to the altered circumstances both of 
him who speaks and of you who 
listen. 

The topic which I propose to take is 
one at which I slightly hinted in the 
conclusion of my last words to you, 
and which was suggested to me afresh 
by the instructive address delivered, 
in the course of the late winter, to the 


1 Address to the Students of St. Andrews, by 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Lord Rector 
of the University. 
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students of Aberdeen by an eminent 
statesman—one of the foremost of our 
time. He, speaking with ‘the fulness 
of his varied experience, and with the 
strength of true humility and modera- 
tion, chose as his theme, ‘‘ The Rocks 
Ahead,” in the political and social 
world, indicated some years ago by a 
distinguished publicist. But besides 
the political and the economical rocks, 
there was a third rock, which the 
prophet of ill had pointed out, the 
religious or theological rock—namely, 
the danger arising to religion from 
the apparently increasing divergence 
between the intelligence and the faith 
of our time. It is this topic—touched 
for a moment by Mr. Forster ; handled 
more fully, but still in a rapid survey, 
by an accomplished countryman of your 
own, Mr. Grant Duff, at Edinburgh— 
on which I propose to insist more at 
length on the present occasion. You 
know the story of the Inchcape Rock, 
almost within sight of these shores’; 
how for many years it was the terror 
of mariners until an enterprising Abbot 
of Aberbrothock ventured to fasten a 
bell upon the sunken reef. Will you 
permit the successor of the Abbots of 
Westminster, after the fashion of the 
Douglas of your own Scottish history, 
to attempt to “bell this rock”? The 
waves of controversy and alarm will 
still doubtless dash over it; but, per- 
chance, if my advice contains any 
truth, you will catch from time to 
time henceforth, amidst the roar of 
the billows, faint chimes of a more 
B 
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cheering music ; and even if some rash 
rover shall tear off the signal of warn- 
ing and, .encosragement, yet the rude 
shifts of the Abbot may suggest to 
somp wiser and more scientific inventor 
to build on 1 the how tka lighthouse which 
will” more efféctualiy defy the storm, 
. aril Sacre “e xterisively illuminate the 
\ darkhese ‘of the time to come. I pro- 
pose, then, to speak to you of the 
grounds of hope for the religion and 
theology of the future. 

I do not deny that the forebodings 
of Mr. Greg have some foundation. 
It was one of the last anxious aspira- 
tions of Dean Milman,! that some 
means might be found to avert the 
wide and widening breach which he 
seemed to see between the thought 
and the religion of England. There 
has been an increasing “suspicion be- 
tween the fiercer factions of the eccle- 
siastical and the scientific world— 
each rejoicing to push the statements 
of its rival to the extremest conse- 
quences, and to place on them the 
worst possible construction. There 
have arisen new questions, which 
ancient theology has for the most part 
not even considered. There is an 
impetuosity on both sides, which to 
the sober sense of the preceding 
century was unknown, and which 
threatens to precipitate conflicts, once 
cautiously avoided or quietly sur- 
mounted. There are also indications 
that we are passing through one of 
those periods of partial eclipse which 
from time to time retard the healthy 
progress of mankind. In the place of 
the abundant harvest of statesmanlike 
and poetic genius with which the 
nineteenth century opened, there have 
sprung up too often the lean and puny 
stalks blighted with the east wind. 
Of this wasting, withering influence 
modern theology has had its full 
share. Superstitions which seemed 
to have died away have returned 
with redoubled force; fantastic ideas 
of divine and human things, which 
the calm judgment of the last century, 

1 History of the Jews, 8rd edition, vol. i., 
p. xxxiv. 


the Heaven-inspired insight of the 
dawn of this, would have scattered 
like chaff, seem to reign supreme in 
large sections of the religious world. 
And this calamity has overtaken us 
in the presence of the vast, perhaps 
disproportionate, advance of scientific 
knowledge, which feels most keenly 
and presses most heavily the weak- 
nesses of a credulous or ceremonial 
form of belief. It is, no doubt, con- 
ceivable that these dreadful forms and 
“fiery faces” might portend for Eng- 
land the same overthrow of faith that 
has overtaken other countries. If such 
a separation were indeed universally 
impending between the religion of the 
coming age and the progress of know- 
ledge, between the permanent interests 
of the Christian Churches and the in- 
terests of the European States, then 
there would be a cause for alarm more 
serious than the panics of religious 
journals or the assaults of enraged 
critics. It would be the “‘ ingens motus 
excedentium numinum”—the tread of 


departing deity— 


‘¢ Non me tua fervida terrent 
i, ferox; sed Di terrent et Jupiter 
ostis.” 


But behind those outward manifesta- 
tions of danger, there is a higher 
Christianity, which neither assailants 
nor defenders have fully exhausted. We 
cannot believe that the inexorable hour 
has struck. There is good ground for 
hoping that the difficulties of religion, 
national religion, Christian religion, are 
but the results of passing maladies, 
either in its professed friends or sup- 
posed foes. We may fairly say, with 
the first Napoleon '—‘ We have per- 
haps gone a little too fast ; but we have 
reason on our side, and when one has 
reason on one’s side, one should have 
the courage to run some risks.” The 
Evening star, according to the fine 
image of the poet, which is the accom- 
paniment of the setting day, may be 
one and the same with the Morning 
star, the harbinger of sunrise. 


1 Matthew Arnold, Popular Education in 
France. 
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It is a large inquiry. I can but 
touch on a few salient points. 

I. First, there is the essentially 
progressive element in religion itself. 
Lord Macaulay, in his celebrated 
essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes, 
maintains, with all the exuberance of 
logic and rhetoric, the difference be- 
tween theology and all other sciences 
is in this respect, that what it was in 
the days of the patriarch Job, such it 
must be in the nineteenth century, 
and to the end of time. No doubt in 
religion, as in all great subjects of 
human thought, there is a permanent 
and unchanging element ; but in every- 
thing which relates to its form, in 
much which relates to its substance, 
the paradox of our great historian is 
as contrary to fact as it would be 
crushing to our aspirations if it were 
true. In the practice of theological 
controversy, it has been too much the 
custom to make the most of differences 
and the least of agreements. But in 
the theological study of the past, it has 
been too much the custom to see only 
the agreements and not the differences. 
Look in the face the fact that the belief 
of each successive epoch of Christendom 
has varied enormously from the belief 
of its predecessors. The variations of 
the Catholic Church, both past and 
present, have been almost, if not 
quite, as deep and wide as the varia- 
tions of Protestantism; and these 
variations, whilst they show that each 
form of theology is but an approxima- 
tion to the truth, and not the whole 
truth itself, contain the surest indica- 
tion of vitality in the whole body of 
religious faith. The conceptions of 
the relations of man to man, and, still 
more, of man to God, have been in- 
contestably altered with the growth 
of centuries. Not to speak of the 
total extinction of ancient polytheism, 
and confining ourselves within the 
limits of the Christian Church, it is one 
of the most consolatory fruits of theo- 
logical study to observe the disappear- 
ance of whole continents of useless 
controversies which once distracted 
the world. What has become of the 
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belief, once absolutely universal in 
Christendom, that no human being 
could be saved who had not passed 
through the waters of baptism ; 
that even innocent children, if not 
immersed in the font, were doomed 
to endless perdition? Or where are 
the interminable questions respecting 
the doctrine of predestination or the 
mode of justification which occupied 
the middle of the sixteenth and the 
close of the eighteenth century in 
Protestant Churches? Into what limbo 
has passed the terrible conflict between 
the Burghers and the Anti-Burghers 
amongst the now United Presby- 
terians? What do we now hear of 
the doctrine of the Double Proces- 
sion, or of the Light on Mount Tabor, 
which in the ninth century and in the 
fifteenth filled the mind of Eastern 
Christendomt These questions for 
the time occupied, in these several 
Churches, the whole horizon of theo- 
logical thought. They are dead and 
buried ; and for us, standing on their 
graves, it is idle to say that theology 
has not changed. It has changed. 
Religion has survived those changes ; 
and this is the historical pledge that 
it may, that it will, survive a thousand 
more. 

Even the mere removal of what may 
be called dead matter out of the path 
of living progress is of itself a positive 
gain. But the signs of the capability 
of future improvement in Religion are 
more direct than this. No doubt theo- 
logians have themselves to thank for 
the rigid, immutable character which 
has been ascribed by philosophers 
to their beliefs. The Jesuit maxim, 
Sint ut sunt, aut non sint, has been too 
often accepted in all Churches for any 
of the Churches to complain if they 
have been taken at their word. But 
already, as far back as the Reformation, 
there were indications of a deeper in- 
sight—exceptional and quaint, but so 
expressive as to vindicate for Christian- 
ity, even then, the widest range which 
future discoveries may open before it. 
In the first Confession of John Knox, 
the Reformers had perceived what had 
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been so long concealed from the eyes 
of the Schoolmen and the Fathers—that 
the most positive expressions, ever of 
their own convictions, were not guaran- 
teed from imperfection or mutability ; 
und the entreaty with which that Con- 
fession is prefaced, contains at once a 
line example of true Christian humility 
and the stimulus to the noblest Chris- 
tian ambition—‘‘ We conjure you, if 
any man will note in this our Con- 
fession any article or sentence repug- 
nant to God’s Holy Word, that it 
would please him of his gentleness, 
and for Christian charity’s sake, to 
admonish us of the same in writing ; 
und we, upon our honour and fidelity, 
do promise him satisfaction from the 
Holy Scriptures, or due reformation of 
that which he shall prove to be amiss.” 
And perhaps even more striking is the 
like expression in the well-known 
address of the first pastor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, before embarking on 
the great enterprise which was to issue 
in the foundation of new churches 
and new commonwealths beyond the 
Atlantic—‘I am _ verily persuaded 
that the Lord has more truth yet 
to come for us—yet to break forth out 
of His Holy Word. The Lutherans 
cannot be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw. The Calvinists stick fast 
where they were left by that great man 
of God, who yet saw not all things. 
Though they were burning and shining 
lights, yet they penetrated not into the 
whole counsel of God, but were as 
willing to embrace further light as that 
which they first received. I beseech 
you to remember that it is an article 
of your Church’s covenant, that you be 
ready to receive whatever truth shall 
be made known to you from the written 
Word of God.” ‘Noble words,” says 
the eloquent historian' of the Dutch 
Republic ; “ words to bear fruit, after 
centuries shall go by.’ They are, 
indeed, the charter of the future 
glories of Protestant, and perhaps of 
Roman Christianity. Well did Arch- 
bishop Whately, on the eve of a change 
in the constitution of the Church of 
1 Motley, Life of Barneveldt, ii. 295. 


England, exclaim :—‘“‘I will not be- 
lieve that the Reformers locked the 
door, and threw away the key for 
ever!’’ It is in the light of this pro- 
gressive historical development that the 
confessions and liturgies, the doctrines 
and usages, of former times find their 
proper place. All of them, taken as the 
final expressions of absolute truth, are 
misleading. All of them, even the most 


imperfect, may be taken as the various © 


phases and steps of a Church and a 
faith whose glory it is to be perpetually 
advancing towards perfection. 

II. When we examine in detail 
the materials of Christian theology, 
they give abundant confirmation of 
this general truth. Theology has 
gained, and may gain immensely, by 
the process which has produced so 
vast a change in all other branches 
of knowledge—the process of diving 
below the surface and discovering 
the original foundations. How much 
has been effected for archeology by 
the excavations of Pompeii, of Nineveh, 
of Rome, of Troy, of Mycene! How 
much for history, by the explora- 
tion of the archives of Simancas, of 
the Register House of Edinburgh! 
How much for science, by the crucible 
of chemistry, by the spade and hatchet 
of the geologist, by the plummet of the 
Challenger ! To this general law theo- 
logy furnishes no exception. Every 
deep religious system has in it more 
than appeared at the time to its 
votaries, far more than has appeared 
in later times to its adversaries. Even 
in the ancient pagan religions of Greece 
and Rome, it is surprising to observe 
how vast a power of expansion and 
edification was latent in forms of 
which the influence might long ago 
seem to have died out. The glory of 
the Homeric poems, the solemnity of 
Sophocles and Aischylus, the beauty 
of the Apollo Belvidere, have, as it 
were, risen from their graves after 
the lapse of centuries, and occupy a 
larger space in the modern mind than 
they have done at any time since their 
first creation. Even in the case of 
Mohammedanism the Koran has, 
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within the last century, been awakened 
from a slumber of ages, and has been 
discovered to contain maxims which 
Christendom might cultivate with ad- 
vantage, but which, in all the long 
centuries of ignorance, were hope- 
lessly forgotten both by friends and 
foes. A great religion is not dead 
because it is not immediately compre- 
hended, or because it is subsequently 
perverted, if only its primitive elements 
contain, along with the seeds of decay 
and transformation, the seeds of living 
truth. Especially is this the case in 
Christianity, which is not only (like 
Mohammedanism) the religion of a 
sacred book, but the religion of a 
sacred literature and a sacred life. 

Putting aside for the moment all 
question of the divine authority of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, and 
of the dogmatic systems built upon 
them, it is certain that their original 
force and grace is far more keenly 
appreciated now than it was when they 
were overlaid with fanciful allegories 
and scholastic perversions. The spirit 
of the time, the “ Zeit-Geist,” as 
Matthew Arnold says, “has turned 
the rays of his lantern ” full upon them, 
and in “the fierce light ’’ that beats 
upon their structure through this pro- 
cess, if some parts have faded away, if 
the relation of all the parts to each 
other has been greatly altered, yet 
there can be no question that by its 
influence, which has penetrated more 
or less, all modern theology, the 
meaning, and with the meaning the 
grandeur and the beauty, of the Sacred 
Volume has been brought out with a 
fulness which was unknown to Hume 
and Voltaire, because it had been 
equally unknown to Aquinas and 
Augustine. Whole systems of false 
doctrine or false practice, whole fabrics 
of barbarous phraseology, have received 
their death-blow as the Ithuriel of 
modern criticism has transfixed with 
his spear here a spurious text, there 
an untenable interpretation, here a 
wrong translation, there a mistaken 
punctuation, 

Or again, with regard to our in- 


creased knowledge of the dates and 
authorship of particular books, ‘much, 
no doubt, remains obscure; but this 
partial ignorance is as the fulness of 
knowledge compared with the total 
blank which prevailed in the Church 
for a thousand years or more. All 
the instruction, inward and outward, 
which we have acquired from our dis- 
covery of the successive dates, and 
therewith of the successive phases, of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, was lost almost 
until the beginning of this century, 
but has now become the starting-point 
of fresh inquiry and fresh delight in 
every historical or theological treatise. 
The disentanglement of the Psalter, 
the Pentateuch, and the Book of 
Isaiah from: the artificial and fallaci- 
ous monotony in which, regardless of 
times and circumstances, a blind tra- 
dition had involved them, gives a 
significance to the several portions of 
the respective books which no one who 
has once grasped it will ever willingly 
abandon. The Parables, as has been 
of late well described, have by their 
very nature an immortality of applica- 
tion which could never have been per- 
ceived had they been always, as they 
were in many instances at the time of 
their first delivery, shut up within 
the gross, carnal, matter-of-fact inter- 
pretation of those who said, “‘ How 
“an this man give us his flesh to eat?” 
or “It is because we have taken no 
bread.” In short, when it was per- 
ceived, in the noble language of 
Burke,! that the Bible was not a dead 
code, or collection of rigid dogmas, but, 
“an infinite variety of a most venerable 
and most multifarious literature,” from 
that moment it became as impossible 
in the nature of things that the edu- 
cated portion of mankind should ever 
cease to take an interest in the Old 
and New Testament, as it would be 
that they should cease to take an 
interest in Homer, or Shakespeare, or 
Dante, or Scott. The Sacred Books. 
which were once regarded as the stars 
were regarded by ancient astronomers, 

1 Burke’s Works, x, 21, Speech on Acts of 
Uniformity. 
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spangles set in the sky, or floating 
masses of nebulous light, or a galaxy 
of milky spots, have now been resolved 
by the telescope of scholarship into 
their component parts. Lord Macaulay 
would not deny that astronomy has 
undergone a total revolution through 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton-—a 
revolution which has immensely ex- 
tended its grandeur and its usefulness. 
Erasmus, Lowth, Herder, and Ewald 
have effected for Biblical knowledge a 
revolution no less complete and no less 
beneficent. There has been, as it were, 
a triple chain of singular, one may 
almost say providential, coincidences, 
The same critical process which has 
opened our eyes to the beauty and the 
wisdom of the sacred records has, by 
revealing to us the large infusion of 
the poetic element, enabled us to dis- 
tinguish between the temporary and 
the essential, between the parabolical 
and the historical; and thus, at the 
moment when science and ethnology 
are pointing out difficulties, which on 
a literal and mechanical view of the 
Biblical records are insuperable, a 
door of escape has been opened by the 
disclosure of a higher aspect of the 
Scriptures, which would be equally true 
and valuable, were there no scientific 
difficulty in existence. Except in the 
lowest and most barbarous classes of 
society the invectives and the scoffs of 
the last century have ceased. They 
have been extinguished, not by the 
fires of the Inquisition or the ana- 
themas of Convocations or General 
Assemblies, but by the steady growth 
of the same reverential, rational ap- 
preciation of the divine processes for 
the revelation of great truths, as has 
shut the mouths of the defamers of 
Milton and covered with shame the 
despisers of Shakespeare. 

IIT. Leaving the grounds of hope fur- 
nished to us by the original documents 
of our faith, let us turn to those which 
are supplied from the study of its 
doctrines and institutions. And here 
I will name two bridges, as it were, 
by which the passage to a brighter 
prospect may be effected. One is the 


increasing consciousness of the im- 
portance of definition. It was said by 
a famous theologian of Oxford thirty 
years ago that “ without definition con- 
troversy is either hopeless or useless.” 
He has not, in his subsequent career, 
applied this maxim, as we might fairly 
have expected from his subtle intellect, 
to the clearing away of obstructions 
and frivolities. But the maxim is 
true, not only in the negative sense in 
which he pronounced it, but in the 
more important sense of the pacifying 
and enlightening tendency necessarily 
implied in all attempts to arrive at 
the clear meaning of the words em- 
ployed. It was a sagacious remark 
which I heard not long ago from a 
Scottish minister on the shores of 
Argyleshire, that the vehemence of 
theological controversy has been 
chiefly in proportion to the emptiness 
of the phrases used. So long as an 
expression is employed merely as a 
party watchword, without inquiring 
what it means, it acts like a magical 
spell; it excites enthusiasm ; it spreads 
like an infectious malady ; it terrifies 
the weak ; it acts as a stimulant to 
the vacant brain. But the moment 
that we attempt to trace its origin, to 
discover in what other words it can be 
expressed, the enthusiasm cools, the 
panic subsides, the contagion ceases to 
be catching, the dram ceases to intoxi- 
cate, the cloud disperses, and the clear 
sky appears. This pregnant reflection 
might be aptly illustrated by examples 
in the history of the Scottish Churches. 
But I will confine myself to two in- 
stances drawn from other countries. 
One is that of which I have before 
spoken, the doctrine of the Double 
Procession, which was sufficient to 
tear asunder the Eastern and Western 
Churches ; to give the chief practical 
occasion for the terrible anathemas of 
the Athanasian Creed ; to precipitate 
the fall of the Empire of Constanti- 
nople; and therefore to sow the 
original seed of the present formidable 
Eastern Question. This controversy 
has in later days, with very few ex- 
ceptions, fallen into entire obscurity. 
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But in those cases where it has occu- 
pied the attention of modern theolo- 
gians, its sting has been taken out by 
the process, simple as it would seem, 
but to which resort had never been 
had before, of inducing the combatants 
to express their conflicting opinions by 
other phrases than those which had 
been the basis of the original aita- 
gonism, This, and this only, is the 
permanent interest which attached 
to a recent Conference at Bonn, 
between certain theologians of the 
Greek, Latin, and English Churches. 
What was then done with much 
satisfaction, at least to those more 
immediately concerned, might be 
applied with still more advantage to 
many other like phrases which have 
acted as mischievous a part in the dis- 
integration and disunion of Christen- 
dom. Another instance shall be given 
from a Church nearer home. In the 
Gorham Controversy, which in 1850 
threatened to rend the Church of 
England from its summit to its base, 
and which produced the widest theo- 
logical panic of any within our time, 
the whole question hinged on the word 
“vegeneration ;”’ and yet, as Bishop 
Thirlwall showed in one of those 
charges, which I would recommend to 
all theological students, of whatever 
Church, who wish to see the value of 
severe discrimination and _ judicial 
serenity on the successive controversies 
of our time, it never occurred to the 
disputants that there was an ambiguity 
in the word itself—it never occurred 
to either of them to define or explain 
what either of them intended to 
express by it.! What is there said 
with withering irony of “regenera- 
tion” is true of the larger number of 
theological phrases by which truth has 
been veiled and charity stifled. Differ- 
ences and difficulties willremain. But 
the bitterness of the fight is chiefly con- 
cerning words ; the fight itself is what 
the apostle denounced as “a’’ battle 
of words,” Explain these—define these 


1 Bishop Thirlwall’s Charges, i. 156. 
2 1 Tim. vi. 4. 


—the party collapses, the bitterness 
exhales, the fear is cast out. 

Another ground of hope is the grow- 
ing sense of the doctrine of proportion. 
It is a doctrine which has dawned 
slowly and painfully on the theological 
mind of Christendom. ‘In God’s 
matters,” said Samuel Rutherford, 
“there is not, as in grammar, the 
positive and comparative degrees ; 
there is not a true, a more true, and 
a most true.” ‘ Every pin of the 
tabernacle,” said Ebenezer Erskine, 
in his amazement at the indifference 
which Whitfield displayed towards the 
Solemn League and Covenant, “ is 
precious.” 3 What Rutherford and 
Erskine thus tersely and quaintly 
expressed is but the assumption on 
which has-rested the vast basis of the 
Rabbinical theology of Judaism, and 
the Scholastic Theology, whether of 
Catholicor Protestant Churches, Butto 
the better spirits of Christendom there 
has penetrated the conviction that 
these maxims are not only not sound, 
but are unsound to the very core. 
“There zs a true, a more true, anda 
most true.” ‘“ Every pin of the taber- 
nacle is not equally precious.” Richard 
Hooker and Richard Baxter had 
already begun to perceive that religion 
was no exception to the truth, ex- 
pressed by a yet greater genius than 
either, in the magnificent lines of 
** Troilus and Cressida,” which tells us 
how essential it is in all things to 


“* Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insistence, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, in all line of order.” 


This, if not the ultimate, at any rate 
is the proximate, solution of some of 
the difficulties which have threatened, 
or which still threaten, the peace of 
Churches and the growth of religion. 

' Take the vexed question of Church 
government, The main source of the 
gall which once poisoned, and still in 
some measure poisons, the relations 
between Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches, was not the position that one 
or other form was to be found in the 

3 Lectures on the Church of Scotland. 
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Bible, or in antiquity, or was more con- 
formable to common-sense and order. 
These are comparatively innocent and 
unexciting propositions. The distract- 
ing thought lay in the conviction that 
one or other was absolutely perfect, and 
was alone essential to the Christian re- 
ligion. Itis for the rectification of this 
misplaced exclusiveness that we owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to such men as 
Hooker in England and Leighton in 
Scotland. There is much to be said 
for Presbyterianism ; there is much to 
be said for Episcopacy. But there is 
much more to be said for the second- 
ary, temporary, accidental character 
of both, when compared with the 
general principles to which they each 
minister ; and in the light of these 
principles we shall view more justly 
and calmly the real merits ‘and de- 
merits both of bishops and of pres- 
byters, than is possible for those who, 
like your Scottish or my English 
ancestors, upheld the constitution of 
either Church as in all times and under 
all cireumstances irrevocably indis- 
pensable, What is true with regard 
to those two leading distinctions 
is still more applicable to all debates 
on Patronage, Ecclesiastical Courts, 
Vestments, Postures. There is a 
difference, there is, if we choose so 
to express it, a right and a wrong, in 
each case. The appointment by a 
multitude may be preferable to the 
appointment by a single individual; 
the appointment by a responsible lay- 
man may be preferable to the appoint- 
ment by a synod; a black gown may, 
in certain circumstances, be superior 
to a white one, or a white one to a red 
one. But far more important than 
any of these positions is the per- 
suasion that, at most, all of these 
things, the nomination, the jurisdic- 
tion, the dress, the attitude of minis- 
ters, are but means towards an end 
—very distant means towards a very 
distant end. And in measure as 
we appreciate this due proportion, 
scandals will diminish, and the Church 
ef the future will leap forward on 
its course, bounding like a ship that 


has thrown over its super-charge of 
cargo, or quelled an intestine mutiny. 

Or take a yet graver question—the 
mode of regarding those physical 
wonders which are called miracles. 
There is no doubt an increasing diffi- 
culty on this subject—a difficulty en- 
hanced by the incredulity which now 
besets educated sections of mankind, 
and by the credulity which has taken 
hold with a fresh tenacity on the 
half-educated. It is a question on 
which neither science nor religion, I 
venture to think, has yet spoken 
the last word. It is a complex pro- 
blem, imperatively demanding that 
careful definition of which I spoke 
before, and the calm survey of the 
extraordinary incidents not only of 
biblical but of ecclesiastical history, 
whether Catholic ‘or Protestant. On 
the true aspects of such physical por- 
tents as have been connected with the 
history of religion, there is much to 
be argued. But on these arguments 
I do not enter. The point on which 
I would desire to fix your attention is 
this: that whatever view we take of 
these “‘signs and wonders,” their re- 
lative proportion as grounds of argu- 
ment has altogether changed. There 
is a well-known saying, like other 
famous axioms! of Christian life, erro- 
neously ascribed to St. Augustine— 
** We believe the miracles for the sake 
of the Gospels, not the Gospels for 
the sake of the miracles.” Fill your 


1 It fell to my lot two years ago to track out 
the story of another famous maxim, which had 
been really the maxim of Rupertus Meldenius, 
an obscure German divine of the 17th century, 
but in like manner, falsely ascribed to Augus- 
tine, ‘* In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, 
in omnibus caritas.” See ‘‘ Address on Richard 
Baxter,” in Macmillan’s Magazine, July, 1876. 
The saying in question is sometimes quoted as 
Augustine’s, but on inquiry I find that there 
is no ground for ascribing it to him. The 
nearest approach to it is the passage from 
the treatise De Unitate Ecclesia, c. 19, quoted 
in Archbishop Trench’s work on the Mira- 
cles. ‘* Quaecumque talia [i.e. the Donatist 
Miracles] in Catholic&i [Ecclesia] fiunt, ideo 
sunt approbata, quia in Catholica fiunt ; non 
ideo manifestatur Catholica, quia hee in ea 
fiunt.” This, however, is a very inadequate 
statement of the principle, if indeed it be not 
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minds with this principle, view it in 
all its consequences, observe how many 
maxims both of the Bible and of 
philosophy conform to it, and you 
will find yourselves in a position 
which will enable you to treat with 
equanimity half the perplexities of 
this subject. However valuable the 
record of extraordinary incidents may 
be in other respects, however im- 
pressively they may be used to con- 
vey the truths of which they are con- 
fessedly the symbols, they have, in the 
eyes of the very men whom we most 
desire to convince, become stumbling 
blocks and not supports. External 
evidence has with most thinking men 
receded to the background, internal 
evidence has come to the front. Let 
us learn by experience to use with 
moderation arguments which, at least 
for the present, have lost their foree. 
Let us acknowledge that there are 
greater miracles, more convincing 
miracles, than those which appeal only 
to our sense of astonishment. ‘“ The 
greatest of miracles,” as a venerable 
statesman has observed, is the charac- 
ter of Christ. ‘The world was converted, 
in the first instance, not by appeals to 
physical, but to moral prodigies. Let 
us recognise that the preternatural 
is not the supernatural, and that, 
whether the preternatural is present 
or absent, the true supernatural may 
and will remain unshaken. 

IV. And what is the true super- 
natural? What are those essentials in 


merely the polemical and untenable assertion 
that, whatever miracles are wrought by here- 
tics for that very reason go for nothing—the 
exact opposite of our Lord’s words, Mark ix. 
38 


The substance ofthe sentiment, however, has 
been repeatedly expressed by writers, who, if 
less famous than Augustine, have penetrated far 
more profoundly into the root of the question. 
Not to mention Coleridge, Arnold, and Mil- 
man, it may suffice to quote from the work of 
Archbishop Trench to which reference has just 
been made. ‘** Miracles,’ says Fuller, ‘are 
the swaddling clothes of the infant Church ;’ 
and, we may add, not the garments of the 
full-grown.” (Trench on the Miracles, 51.) 
“ Tt may be more truly said, that we believe the 
miracles for Christ's sake, than Christ for the 
miracles’ sake.” (Ibid. 103.) 


religion which have been the purifying 
salt of Christianity hitherto, and will 
be the illuminating light hereafter ; 
which, raising us above our natural 
state, point to a destiny above this 
material world—this commonplace ex- 
istence? The great advance which, on 
the whole, theology has made in these 
latter centuries, and which it may be 
expected still more to make in the cen- 
turies which are to come is this, that the 
essential, the supernatural elements of 
religion are recognised to be those which 
are moral and spiritual. These are its 
chief recommendations to the reason 
of mankind. Without them, it would 
have long ago perished. So far as it 
has lost sight of these, it has dwindled 
and faded. With these, it may over- 
come the world. Other opportunities 
will occur in which I shall hope to 
draw out at length both the means 
by which these spiritual elements 
of Christianity may be carried on 
from generation to generation, and 
also the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish them from like elements in 
inferior religions.' It is enough to 
have indicated that in the supremacy 
of these, and in their supremacy alone, 
lies the hope of the future. To love 
whatever is truly lovable, to detest 
whatever is truly detestable, to 
believe that the glory and divinity of 
goodness is indestructible, and that 
there has been, is, and will be a con- 
stant enlargement and elevation of our 
conceptions of it—furnishes a basis of 
religion which, whilst preserving all 
the best parts of the sacred records 
and of Christian worship and practice, 
is a guarantee at once for its perpetuity 
and for its growth. 

Observe also that in proportion to 
our insistence on the moral greatness 
of Christianity as its chief evidence 
and chief essence, there accrues an ex- 
ternal weight of authority denied to 
the lower and narrower, but granted 
to the higher and wider, views of 


1 In the two sermons preached in the 
College Church and in the Parish Church of 
St. ee on the following Sunday, March 
18th. 
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religion. When we look over the long 
annals of ecclesiastical history, we shall 
often find that it is not within the close 
range of the so-called orthodox, but 
from the outlying camp of the so-called 
heretic or infidel, that the champions 
of the true faith have come. Not from 
the logic of Calvin, or the rhetoric of 
Bossuet, but from the great scholars 
and philosophers of the close of the 
last century and the beginning of 
this, have been drawn the best por- 
traitures of Christianity and its 
Founder. A clearer glimpse into the 
nature of the Deity was granted to 
Spinoza,' the excommunicated Jew of 
Amsterdam, than to thecombined forces 
of Episcopacy and Presbytery in the 
Synod of Dordrecht. When we cast 
our eyes over the volumes which, per- 
haps, of all others, give us at once the 
clearest prospect of the progress of 
humanity, and the saddest retrospect 
of the mistakes of theology—Mr. 
Lecky’s History of European Morals and 
of LRationalism—when we read there 
of the eradication of deeply rooted 
beliefs which, under the guidance of 
ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical rulers, 
were supposed to be essential to the 
existence of religion—witchcraft, per- 
secution, intolerance, prohibition of 
commercial intercourse—if for one 
moment our faith is staggered by see- 
ing that these beneficent changes were 
brought about by States in defiance of 
Churches, by philosophers in defiance 
of divines, it is revived when we per- 
ceive that the end towards which those 
various agencies worked is the same as 

1 This statement would be justified by a 
comparison of the best sayings of Spinoza 
with the best sayings of the Synod of Dort. 
The former are still read with admiration and 
instruction, even by those who widely differ 
from Spinoza’s general teaching. The latter 
are but little known, even to those who most 
firmly agree with the theory propounded by 
the Synod, 

It may also be well to record, over against 
the anathemas which have been levelled at his 
name, the epithet by which his humbler ac- 
ss called him immediately after his 

eath, “The blessed Spinoza,” and the de- 

ray gaan given of him by Schleiermacher, 
“*He was a man full of religion and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


that desired by the best of the theo- 
logians ; that what Mr. Lecky calls 
the secularisation of politics is in fact 
the Christianisation of theology. That 
view of man, of the universe, and of 
God which by a recent able writer is 
called “‘ Natural Religion”! is in fact 
Christianity in its larger and wider 
aspect. The hope of immortality, 
which beyond any other belief of man 
carries us out of the world of sense, 
was eagerly defended by Voltaire and 
Rousseau, no less than by Butler and 
Paley. The serious view of duty, the 
admiration of the heroic and the 
generous and the just, the belief in the 
transcendent value of the spiritual and 
the unseen, are cherished possessions 
of the philosophers of our generation, 
no less than of the missionaries and 
saints of the generation that is past. 
The Goliath of the nineteenth century, 
as was once well observed by a Pro- 
fessor? of your own, is not on the 
opposite side of the valley—he is in 
our midst; he is on our side: he is 
not to be slain by sling and stone, but 
he is—if we did but know it—our 
friend, our ally, our champion. If 
there is a constantly increasing ten- 
dency, as Mr. Lecky says,’ to identify 
the Bible and conscience, this is in 
other words, as he himself well states 
the case, a tendency to place Chris- 
tianity in a position “in which we 
have the strongest evidence of the 
triumph of the conceptions of its 
Founder,” a position in which by the 
nature of the case the doubters will be 
constantly diminishing and the intel- 
ligent believers constantly increasing. 
It is indeed one hope not only for 
the solution, but for the pacific solution 
of our theological problems, that in 
this, more than in any previous age, in 
our country more than in most coun- 
tries, the critical and the conservative 
overlap, interweave, and shade off into 


1 See a series of most instructive articles in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, on ‘‘Natural Religion,” 
between February, 1875, and April, 1877. 

* Professor Campbell. 
an History of Rationalism, i. 384, ii. 247, 
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each other—“ Ionians and Dorians on 
both sides.” The intelligent High 
Churchman, the moderate Free Church- 
man, melts almost imperceptibly into 
the inquiring scholar. The generous 
Puritan or Nonconformist is more than 
one third a Latitudinarian, perhaps 
even half a Churchman. Few pbhilo- 
sophers have so entirely parted with 
the natural feelings of the human 
heart, or the natural aspirations of the 
human mind, as to be indifferent to 
the sane or insane direction of so 
mighty an instrument for good or evil 
as the religious instinct of mankind. 
And thus the basis of a reasonable 
theology,even if shaken for the moment 
by the frenzy of partisans, has in- 
trinsically become wider and more 
solid. The lines drawn by sects and 
parties do not correspond with the 
deeper lines of human nature and of 
history. A distinguished theological 
statesman some time since drew out 
what he called a chart of religious 
thought. But there was one school of 
thought which was noticed only to be 
dismissed, And yet this school or ten- 
dency is one which happily runs across 
all the others and contains within itself, 
not indeed all, but many of the finest 
elements of Christendom—the back- 
bone of Christian life, the lamp of 
Christian thought. We often hear of 
the reconciliation of theology and 
science. The phrase is well intended, 
and has been used as the title of an ex- 
cellent book. But it does not exactly 
describe the case. What we need is the 
recognition that so far as they meet, 
Theology and Science are one and indi- 
visible. Whatever enlarges our ideas of 
nature enlarges our ideas of God. What- 
ever gives us a deeper insight into the 
nature of the Author of the universe 
gives us a deeper insight into the 
secrets of the universe itself. What- 
ever is bad theology is also bad science ; 
whatever is good science is also good 
theology. In like manner, we hear of 
the reconciliation of religion and 
morality. The answer is the same ; 
they are one and indivisible. What- 
ever tends to elevate the virtue, the 


purity, the generosity of mankind, is 
high religion; whatever debases the 
mind, or corrupts the heart, or hardens 
the conscience, under whatever pre- 
text, nowever specious, is low religion, 
is infidelity of the worst sort. There 
are, according to the old Greek proverb, 
many who have borne the thyrsus, and 
yet not been inspired prophets. There 
are many also who have been inspired 
prophets without wearing the prophetic 
mantle, or bearing the mystic wand ; 
and these, whether statesmen, phi- 
losophers, poets, have been amongst 
the friends, conscious or unconscious, 
of the religion of the future; they 
are citizens, whether registered or un- 
registered, in the Jerusalem which 
is above, and which is free. 

And now, with all this cloud of wit- 
nesses, what is our duty in this interval 
of waiting, of transition? What is our 
duty? and what is yours, O students 
of St. Andrews, O future pastors of the 
famous Church of Scotland, O rising 
generation of thatstrong Scottish nation 
which in former times was the firmest 
bulwark of a national, Protestant, rea- 
sonable Christianity? You, no doubt, 
in this secluded corner of our island, 
feel the breath of the spirit of the age. 
How are you to avoid being carried 
about with every gust of its fitful doc- 
trine? How are you to gather into 
your sails the bounding breeze of its 
invincible strength? There is nothing 
to make you despair of your Church, 
It may have to pass through many 
transformations ; but a Church which 
has not only stood the rude shocks 
of so many secessions and disruptions, 
but continues to gather into its ranks 
the most liberal tendencies of the 
nation, is too great an institution to 
be sacrificed to the exigencies of party, 
if only it be true to that fine maxim 
of Archbishop Leighton’s, of leaving to 
others “to preach up the times,” and 
claiming for itself ‘to preach up eter- 
nity.” The principle of a national Es- 
tablishment, which Chalmers vindicated 
in theinterestsof Christian philanthropy 
has in these latter days more and more 
commended itself in the interests of 
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Christian liberty. The enlarging, ele- 
vating influence infused into a religious 
institution by its contact, however 
slight, with so magnificent an ordinance 
as the British commonwealth; the 
value of resting a religious union not 
on some special doctrine or institution, 
but on the highest welfare of the whole 
community ;—-these principles are not 
less, but more appreciated now than they 
were in a less civilised age. It is the 
growing conviction of all reflecting 
minds that there is no ground in the 
nature of things or in the precepts of 
the Christian religion for the sharp 
division which divines used to draw 
between the spiritual and secular, for 
the curious fancy which represented 
all which belonged to ecclesiastical 
matters as holy, all which belonged to 
the state as worldly. In proportion 
as those larger and nobler hopes of 
religion, of which I have been speak- 
ing, penetrate into all the communions 
of this country, the provincial and re- 
trograde distinctions which have been 
stereotyped amongst us will fade away ; 
and the policy of improving and re- 
forming institutions, instead of blindly 
destroying or blindly preserving them, 
will regain the hold which as late as 
the first half of this century it retained 
on the intelligence and conscience of 
the nation. 

There is perhaps a danger which 
threatens the Church of Scotland, in 
common with all the Churches of 
Christendom—the apprehension which 
we sometimes hear expressed, that the 
more gifted and cultivated minds of 
the coming generation shrink from the 
noble mission, because of the supposed 
restraints of the clerical profession. 
Far more dismal than any secession of 
Old Lights or New Lights would be 
the secession of the vigorous intellects 
and nobler natures which of old time 
made the Scottish Church, though poor 
in wealth, rich in the best gifts of God. 
But it is precisely this tendency which 
it is in your own power to cure or to 
prevent. The attractions of the Chris- 
tian ministry, the opportunities which 
it offers of untried usefulness, are not 


less but greater, in proportion as the 
questions of religion involve a larger 
and deeper sweep of ideas than when 
they ran within the four corners of the 
Confession of Faith. Nor is there any 
reason in the constitution of your 
Church, or in the prospects of your 
country, why that Confession should 
be an obstacle to the expanding forms 
of religious life amongst you. I am 
not here to criticise or disparage that 
venerable document, which, born under 
my own roof at Westminster, alone of 
all such confessions for a short time 
represented the whole national faith 
of Great Britain. If it has some 
defects or exaggerations, from which 
our own Thirty-nine Articles are free, 
on the other hand it has soared to 
higher heights and struck down to 
deeper depths. Each views theology 
from a limited experience ; and through 
the colour of the atmosphere, political, 
philosophical, and military, in which 
the framers of each were moving. To 
compare the failings and the excel- 
lences of the two Confessions, and to 
illustrate from them the condition of 
our respective Churches, would be, if 
this were the time or place, a most 
interesting and instructive task. Still, 
even the Confession of the Westminster 
Assembly is not the essential, is not 
the best characteristie of the Church 
of Scotland, any more than the 
Thirty-nine Articles are the essential 
or the best characteristic of the Church 
of England. Nor are the present 
forms of adhesion to it more sacred 
than the ancient forms of adhe- 
sion to the English standards, which 
a few years ago, by the timely inter- 
vention of the Imperial Legislature, 
were largely modified) and might 
at any moment, without any loss to 
the Church or the State, be altogether 
abolished. 

These however are merely passing 
and external difficulties,to be surmount- 
ed by patriotic policy, by mutual for- 
bearance, by courageous perseverance. 
Neither for us nor for you are any 
such restrictions worth a single gifted 

1 See Essays on Church and State, 212. 
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intellect or a single devout life that 
they may exclude. 

But neither in the retention nor in 
the abolition of these local impediments 
is the main interest of the ministry of 
the Church of Scotland in the times 
that are coming. Confession or no 
Confession, subscription or no sub- 
scription, Established Church or Free 
or United Presbyterian, there is other 
and worthier work for you to accom- 
plish. There are, on the one hand, the 
moral evils which you have to combat, 
the rough manners, the intemperate 
habits of large numbers of your fellow- 
citizens. There are, on the other hand, 
the high and pure traditions of former 
times which you have to maintain ; the 
appropriation of whatever pastoral ac- 
tivity or keen intellectual ardour may 
be seen in other communions. There are 
those words and works of greatness to 
which I referred in my earlier address, 
and the actual examples which you have 
or have had before you in your own 
generation. In these there is more 
than enough to occupy and exalt your- 
selves and others, and to show that 
the Church of Scotland is still able, 
and is still proud, to hold its head 
among the Churches of Christendom. 
It is for you to welcome with a just 
pride its acknowledged glories. Place 
before yourselves the noble thoughts 
which have been enkindled, not by 
German, not by Anglican, but by your 
own pastors and teachers. Remember 
how one! has taught you, in language 
never surpassed, the connection of 
religion with common life, and the 
claims of the one universal religion to 
acceptance by the very reason of its 
universality ; how another” has shown 
you the high value of theology, viewed 
in its long historical aspect, and the 
yet higher grandeur of religion ; how * 
another has taught you that, however 
great is the Church militant or the 
Church dogmatic, there is yet a greater 
Church, the Church beneficent ;) how 


1 Principal Caird. 

2 Principal Tulloch. 

3 Salvation Here and Hereafter, by John 
Service, minister of Inch. 


one! has endeavoured to represent to 
you the relation of religion to culture, 
another® of religion to philosophy, 
and * another of religion to ritual ; 
how the still small whispers of 
spiritual life, though no longer * heard 
from the farther shore of the Tay or 
of the Clyde, still make themselves 
felt by those whose ears are attuned 
to their heavenly harmonies; how 
many an eloquent voice is yet heard 
from the pulpit of ancient abbey or 
populous city or mountain village ; 
how inspiring is the example® of the 
venerable teacher whom the Church 
of Scotland sent out to India some 
forty years ago, and who still bears 
the greatest name of living Indian 
missionaries; how invigorating and 
stimulating is the memory of the fore- 
most Scottish minister of our age,® who, 
though gone, yet still seems to live 
again amongst us in his own flesh and 
blood, and whose commanding voice 
still exhorts us, as with his dying 
words, to be ‘‘ broad with the breadth 
of the charity of Almighty God, and 
narrow with the narrowness of His 
righteousness.” I might enlarge the 
roll—I might go back to the worthies 
of earlier days—to Carstairs,’ whose 
memory was recalled of late by a 
descendant worthy of himself —to 
the great literary leaders of the 
Church in the last century, to Chal- 
mers and Irving. In our own, I might 
speak of your most famous living 
countryman, who, though winding up 
the threads of his long and honour- 
able life at Chelsea, has never dis- 
dained the traditions of the Scottish 
Church and nation, still warms at the 
recollection of his native Annandale, 
still is fired with poetic ardour when 
he speaks of the glories of St. Andrew’s. 


1 Principal Shairp. 

* Professor Knight. 

3 Pastoral Counsels by the late John 
Robertson ; Reforms in the Church of Scot- 
land, by the late Robert Lee, D.D. 

4 The late John McLeod Campbell, and the 
late Thomas Erskine. 

5 Dr. Duff. 

® Life of Norman McLeod, 

? Life of Carstairs, by Dr. Story. 
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But it is enough. There are words 
which often come into my mind when 
I look at an assemblage like this— 
words spoken by a gifted poet, en- 
deared to some among us, and who 
loved your country well—a cry, de- 
sponding perhaps, yet also cheering, 
wrung from him by the dislocations 
and confusions of his time, which is 
also ours, when he looked out on the 
contending forces of the age— 


** O that the armies indeed were arrayed! O 
joy of the onset ! 
Sound, thou trumpet of God; come forth, 
cause, to array us ; 
King and leader appear ; ” thy soldiers sor- 
rowing seek thee.” 


We may already hear the distant notes 
of that trumpet; we may catch, how- 
ever faintly, the coming of that cause. 
The kings and leaders surely will 
appear at last, if their soldiers will 
but follow them on to victory. 








1 Clough’s Bothie, ix. 


of Theology. 


It was once said in mournful com- 
plaint of the highest ecclesiastic in 
Christendom, “‘ For the sake of gaining 
to-day, he has thrown away to-morrow 
for ever.” Be our policy the reverse of 
this: be it ours to fasten our thoughts, 
not on the passions and parties of the 
brief to-day, but on the hopes of the 
long to-morrow. The day, the year, may 
perchance belong to the destructives, 
the cynics, and the partisans. But the 
morrow, the coming century, belongs to 
the catholic, comprehensive, discrimi- 
nating, all-embracing Christianity, 
which has the promise, not perhaps 
of this present time, but of the times 
which are yet to be. 

“O fortes, pejoraque passi 
Mecum seepe viri— 
Cras ingens iterabimus eequor.” 


** Come, my friends— 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and 
thought, with me. . 
"Tis not too late to seek a newer world.” 


A. P. STantey. 
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YOUNG MUSGRAVE. 


PART V. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Litias did not say much about the 
adventure in the wood ; nothing at all 
indeed to Mary or any one in authority ; 
nor did it dwell in her mind as a thing 
of much importance. The kind of 
things that strike a child’s mind as 
wonderful are not always those which 
would most impress an older person. 
There were many things at Penning- 
hame very curious and strange to the 
little girl. The big chimneys of the 
old house, for instance, the sun-dial in 
the old garden, and on a lower level 
the way in which Cook’s cap kept on, 
which seemed to Lilias miraculous, no 
means of securing it being visible. She 
pondered much on these things, trying 
to arrive at feasible theories in respect 
to them, but there was no theory re- 
quired about the other very natural 
incident. That an old woman should 
meet her in the woods, and kiss her, 
and ask to be called granny, and cry 
over her,—therewas nothing wonderful 
in that ; and indeed if, as she already 
suspected, it was no old woman at all 
but a fairy, such as those in the 
story-books, who would probably 
appear again and set her tasks to do, 
much more difficult than calling her 
granny, and end by transforming 
herself into a beautiful lady—this 
would still remain quite comprehen- 
sible, not by any means unparalleled 
in the experience of one who had 
already mastered a great deal of 
literature treating of such subjects. 
She was interested but not surprised, 
for was it not always to a child or 
children by themselves in a wood, that 
fairies did speak? She told Nello 
about the meeting, who was not sur- 
prised any more than she was; for 
though he was not very fond of reading 


himself, he had shared all his sister’s, 
having had true histories of fairies 
read to him almost since ever he could 
recollect anything. He made some 
cynical remarks prompted by his man- 
hood, but it was like much manly 
cynicism, only from the lips, no deeper. 
“T thought fairies were all dead,” he 
sai 


d, 

“Oh, Nello; when you know they 
are spirits and never die! they are 
hundreds and hundreds of years older 
than we are, but they never die; and 
it is always children that see them. I 
thought she would tell us to do some- 
thing——” 

“T would not do something,” said 
Nello, “I would say, ‘Old woman, do it 
yourself,’” 

“And do you know what would 
happen then,” said Lilias, severely, 
“whenever you opened your mouth, a 
toad or a frog would drop out of it.” 

“T should not mind; how funny it 
would be! how the people would be 
surprised.” 

“ They would be frightened—fancy ! 
every word you said; till all round 
there would be things creeping and 
creeping and crawling all over you; 
slimy cold things that would make 
people shiver and shriek. Oh!” said 
Lilias, recoiling and putting up her 
hands, as if to put him away; “ the 
frogs! squattling and jumping all over 
the floor.” 

At this lively realization of his 
problematical punishment, Nello him- 
self grew pale, and nervously looked 
about him. “I would kill her,” he 
cried, furiously ; “‘ what right would 
she have to do that to me?” 

“Because you did not obey her, 
Nello.” 

** And why should I obey her?” cried 
the boy ; “‘she is not papa, or Martuccia, 
or—Mary.” 

“But we must always do what the 
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fairies tell us,” said Lilias ; “ not per- 
haps because they have a right—for 
certainly it is different with papa— 
but because they would hurt us if we 
didn’t ; and then if you are good and 
pick up the sticks, or draw the water 
from the well, then she gives you such 
beautiful presents. Oh! I will do 
whatever she tells me.” 

“What kind of presents, Lily? I 
want a little horse to ride—there are 
a great many things that I want. Do 
fairies give you what you want, or 
only what they like ?” 

This was a puzzling question ; and 
on the spur of the moment Lilias did 
not feel able to answer such a difficulty. 
“Jf you do it for the presents, not 
because they ask you, they will not 
give you anything,” she said ; “that 
would be all wrong if you did it for 
the presents.” 

** But you said——” 

“Oh, Nello ; you are too little, you 
don’t understand,” cried the elder sister, 
like many another perplexed authority ; 
“‘when you are older you will know 
what I mean. I can tell you things, 
but I can’t make you understand.” 

‘* What is it he cannot understand ?” 
said Mary, coming suddenly upon their 
confidential talk, The two children 
came apart hastily, and Lilias who had 
two red spots of excitement on her 
cheeks, looked up startled, with lips 
apart. Nello laughed with a sense of 
mischief, He was fond of his sister, 
but to get her into trouble had a cer- 
tain flavour of fun in it, not disagree- 
able to him. 

“Tt is about the fairies,” he cried, 
volubly. ‘‘She says you should do 
what they tell you. She says they 
give you beautiful presents. She says, 
she——” 

“Oh, about the fairies !” said Mary 
calmly, with a smile, going on without 
any more notice. Lilias was very angry 
with her brother, but what was the 
use? And she was frightened lest she 
should be made to look ridiculous, a 
danger which is always present to the 
sensitive mind of a child. “I will 
never, never talk to you again,” she 


said to him under her breath; but 
Nello knew she would talk to him 
again, as soon as her mind wanted 
disburdening, and was not afraid. 
And of how many active thoughts, 
and wonderful musings, and lively 
continued motion of two small minds 
and bodies, the old hall was wit- 
ness in those quiet days! Mary 
coming and going, and the solid figure 
of Martuccia in the sunshine, these two 
older and more important persons, were 
as shadows in comparison with that 
ceaseless flow of existence. The amount 
of living in the whole house beside, 
was not half equal to that which went 
on in the motherly calm of the old 
hall, which held these two small things 
like specks in its tranquil embrace, 
where so much had come to pass. 
There was always something going on 
there. Such lively counterfeitings 
of the older life, such deeply-laid 
plans, dispersed in a moment by sudden 
changes of purpose, such profound 
gravity upset by the merest chance in- 
terruption, such perpetual busyness 
without thought of rest. Their days 
went on thus without hindrance or 
interruption, nothing being required 
of them except to be amused and 
healthy, and competent to occupy and 
please themselves. Had they been dull 
children, or subject to the precocious 
ennut which is sometimes to be seen 
even in a nursery, no doubt measures 
would have been taken to brinz about 
a better state of affairs ; but as they 
were always busy, always gay, they 
were left completely to their own 
devices, protected, sheltered, and 
ignored, enjoying the freedom of a 
much earlier age, a freedom from all 
teaching and interference, such as 
seldom overpasses the first five years 
of human life. Mary had her whole 
métier to learn in respect to the 
children, and there were many agi- 
tating circumstances which preoccu- 
pied her mind and kept her from 
realising the more simple necessities 
of the matter. It had cost her so 
much to establish them there, and the 
tacit victory over fate, unnatural 
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prejudice, and all the bondage of 
family troubles, had been so great, 
that the trembling satisfaction of 
having gained it blunted her percep- 
tions of further necess'ty. It was 
at the risk of everything that made 
up life to her that she had declared 
herself the protectress of these children, 
and the effort of making up her mind, 
if need were, to forsake all else 
rather than give up this charge, had 
been a great one. Indeed, even now 
it was scarcely over, for it was still 
possible that the squire might assert 
himself, and banish those helpless 
creatures whom he had never noticed 
or acknowledged; so that it is less 
wonderful that Mary, having her 
whole mind bent upon the need of 
protecting and keeping them safe in 
the house of their fathers, should have 
forgotten that her protection and love, 
though so much, were yet nothing in 
comparison with the many wants of 
these little beings who were dependent 
upon her for all the training of the 
future, as well as all the necessities of 
the present. It was from a humble 
quarter that enlightenment first came 
to her. Her teacher was Miss Brown, 
her maid, who had early melted to the 
children, and who by this time was 
their devoted vassal, and especially the 
admiring slave of Nello, whom, with 
determined English propriety, she 
called Master John. Miss Brown’s 
affection was not unalloyed by other 
sentiments. Her love for the children 
indeed was intensified by strenuous 
disapproval of their other guardians— 
Martuccia “with her foreign ways,” 
who was “no good,” a qualification 
which varied between absolute use- 
lessness and a great deal of active 
harm—and Miss Musgrave, who 
was ignorant as a baby herself, 
and knew nothing about “ children’s 
ways.” Between these two incapable 
persons her life became a burden to 
Miss Brown. “I can’t get my night’s 
rest for thinking of it,” she said to 
Cook, who like herself had the interest 
of many years’ service in “ the family.” 
“TY would up and speak,” said Cook. 
No. 211.—von. xxxvi. 


“Speak!” cried Miss Brown, “ I’m 
always speaking ; but what can a body 
do, when folks won’t understand?” It 
is the lament of the superior intelli- 
gence over all the world. Lilias her- 
self had expressed the same resigned 
consciousness of the impossibility of 
enlightening Nello; and both were 
quite unconscious that Dr. Johnson, 
not to say many another distinguished 
person, had said it before them. Miss 
Brown, however, was not resigned. 
People seldom are in her class, in 
which the missionary sentiment is 
stronger than elsewhere. And by and 
by things came to a pitch which she 
could put up with no longer. She 
opened the subject finally when she 
had her mistress at an advantage— 
when she was standing behind Miss 
Musgrave “doing” her hair, and so 
enjoyed the opportunity of seeing all 
the changes of her countenance in the 
glass. 

“ T wonder,” she said suddenly, in- 
troducing the subject, “if these 
foreigners have our ways of counting, 
and know what numbers means oi 

“ Numbers ?”’ said Mary, puzzled— 
“and who are the foreigners? Mar- 
tuccia? We do not meet with many 
here——”’ 

“Oh, one is enough for me, ma’‘am,’ 
said Miss Brown, with a toss of her 
head. “TI never can be bothered with 
her name ‘a 

“ Martuccia ?—it is the same name 
as your own, Martha—she seems a 
harmless, good-natured creature. How 
does she bother you ?”’ said Mary with 
a smile. 

“‘Good-humoured! I don’t call it 
good-humoured, Miss Mary. I call it 
humouring; and the dear children 
they’re sharp, and sees it—sharper 
than the likes of us—like a needle 
Miss Lily is, that sharp! You wants 
all your wits about you to keep that 
child straight.” 

“To keep her straight! Why, 
Martha! how often have you told me 
you have never seen a more delightful 
child?” 

“That was Master John, Miss Mary 

Cc 
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— but I say nothing against her, not a 
word ; she’sa dear. She’s dark, not 
like the family, but she’sa dear. But 
Master John, he’s the very moral of 
the Musgraves, and the spiritedest 
boy! That's why I cannot bear to see 
him neglected P 

“‘ Neglected,”’ said Mary once more 
repeating the word, “you puzzle me 
more and more. I don’t think poor 
Nello is a very spirited boy—but who 
neglects him? You must tell me what 
you mean. And about the foreigners 
and the numbers? You are mysterious 
altogether. What do you mean !—” 

“Tt isn’t that I mean much—but I 
can’t hold my tongue—not any 
longer,” said Miss Brown. “So faras 
I can make out her gibberish, she 
holds to it as Master John is eight 
years of age; though if their numbers 
and ours is different, maybe she’s 
making a mistake———”’ 

“You think he is very small for 
that age? and babyish? I am very 
sorry you think so, Martha. I have 
had a feeling of the same kind; but 
you know he has been so delicate 2 

“It’s not that, Miss Mary, it’s not 
his fault, the darling; but just you 
think of it. Eight years of age! and 
no schooling so much as thought of, 
nor no tutoring; and I don't know if 
he can tell his letters in English,” 
said Miss Brown with a deep sigh. 

Mary turned round so quickly that 
she twitched her locks out of her 
attendant’s hands. “ Schooling !” she 
said in a tone of dismay, and stared at 
Miss Brown, who shifted her position 
and recovered command of the long 
soft tresses, still brown and silky as 
ever, of Mary’s hair, 

**T don’t know Master John’s birth- 
day,” said that astute person intent 
upon her hairdressing, ‘‘ but going on 
for nine is what he must be, for he 
was eight when he came, and that’s 
seven months if it’s a day. Andif you 
consider, ma’am, all the learning that 
little gentlemen has to put into them ! 
Look at the Squire : they tell me the 
languages he knows is wonderful, and 
the books he reads, a body can see 








that for themselves. And if Master 
John don’t begin, when is he to have 
the time to learn? Once a boy’s in 
his ’teens,” said Miss Brown, shaking 
her head with mournful meaning, “he’s 
twenty before you know.” 

Mary had turned again into her 
former attitude. She had received the 
arrow thus cunningly sent, into the 
very centre of her being ; and was 
quivering with the shock. She did 
not pay any particular attention to 
the rest of Miss Brown’s monologue, 
having enough to think of. When one 
has been pluming one’s self, or at least 
has allowed one’s self a feeling of satis- 
faction over a service rendered, a valu- 


able act accomplished, it is appalling | 


to have that merit of self-satisfaction 
blown away, and to see that in reality, 
though so much has been done, it is 
nothing in comparison with what ought 
to be done; schooling, tutoring, edu- 
cation in short. How was jt she 
had never thought of it before? When 
she had taken this trust which John 
had put into her hands, had she not 
virtually promised to train the children 
for the position they must hereafter 
hold, to make man and woman of them, 
fit for man’s and woman’s duties? They 
could not be children for ever ; even, as 
Mary with the quick instinct of alarm 
perceived, they were already growing 
towards that condition, developing out 
of their childhood. A thrill of con- 
sternation ran over her. How was 
she to manage this? Miss Brown had 
spoken of Nello only, but Lilias was 
her own successor, the future Miss 
Musgrave, the princess of the old 
house. She could not let her grow 
up a rustic in the old hall, where she 
had taken root so naturally. What was 
she to do? Mary was not poor, for she 
had few desires, and what she needed 
was within her reach. But she was 
not rich enough for the expenses 
of education ; and she could not go 
to her father about the needs of the 
children whom he did not acknow- 
ledge. She had already made her cal- 
culations on the subject of clothing 
them, and had discovered that by a 
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little self-denial she might manage to 
do that out of her own allowance ; 
but to educate them? that was beyond 
her power. She thought of nothing 
else all the evening long, pondering 
it as she sat at table with her father, 
who was absorbed in the study of 
some new books of a kindred type to 
his own. How grateful she was to 
him for being so absorbed and in- 
attentive! Thus he did not find out 
that she was pre-occupied and un- 
observant too. 

Mr. Pennithorne appeared on one 
of his usual visits next morning while 
she was still full of this matter. For 
the more she thought of it, the more 
dark her way seemed before her. It 
might be possible to push Nello for- 
ward in his Latin and Greek, and help 
him to something like an education. 
But Lilias! The means of Mary’s 
own education had been simple. She 
was motherless, and there had been no 


-one to take thought for her ; and un- 


limited reading, and some music lessons 
from the old organist had been all her 
preparation for the position of Prin- 
cess Royal. With this Mary had not 
done badly to the external eye, but 
within herself she had often felt her 
deficiencies. Could she do no better, 
she asked herself, for her successor ? 
And the old organist was dead, carry- 
ing such simple lore as he had to 
regions where it was unavailable for 
another Miss Musgrave. The music 
of the parish was conducted now some- 
times by Mrs. Pennithorne’s feeble 
playing, sometimes by the rough tunes 
of a village amateur; for the parish 
was not rich, and its ear was not keen. 
But Lilias ! Mary brooded till her head 
ached ; and she was glad beyond mea- 
sure to see Mr. Pennithorne coming 
slowly along the road. She could see 
him almost from the moment his spare 
figure turned the corner from the vil- 
lage ; the outline and movement of him 
was so familiar to her, as he grew upon 
the quiet distance drawing nearer and 
nearer. It was seldom that she antici- 
pated his approach with so much satis- 
faction. Not that Mr. Pennithorne, 


good man, was likely to invent an out- 
let out of a difficulty, but he was the 
only person to whom she could talk 
with absolute freedom upon this sub- 
ject, and to put it forth in audible 
words, and set it thus in order to her 
own ear and mind was always some 
advantage. How like Mr. Pen it was to 
come on so quietly step after step, while 
she was waiting impatient for him ! 
not a step quicker than usual, no swing 
of more rapid motion in the droop of 
his long coat. Why should he quicken 
his steps? She laughed to herself at 
her own childish impatience. Ought 
he not to have divined that she wanted 
him urgently after all these years? 
Mary had gone into the hall, the 
children. being absent on their daily 
walk. They were so much in her 
thoughts that she was glad toget them 
out of her sight for the moment and 
thus relieve the air which rustled and 
whispered with them, She went out to 
meet the slowly approaching counsellor. 
It was early summer by this time, and 
all was green and fair, if still somewhat 
cold in its greenness to a southern eye. 
The sunshine was blazing over the 
lake, just approaching noon, and the 
sky was keenly blue, so clear that the 
pleasure of it was almost a pain, where 
the green shoulder of the hill stood 
against it in high relief. It was 
seldom that Mary was at leisure so 
early, and very seldom that in the 
morning when both were busy she 
should have a visit from Mr. Pen. 
As she made a few steps down the 
slope that led from the hall door, to 
meet him, the sunshine caught her full 
streaming from behind the corner of 
the house. It caught in her hair, and 
shone in it, showing its unimpaired 
gloss and brightness. Mr. Pennithorne 
was dazzled by it as he came up, and 
asked himself if she was superior to 
time as to most things else, and after 
all those years, was young as well as 
lovely still? 

“T am very glad to see you,” she 
said, holding out her hand, “T just 
wanted you; it is some good fairy that 
has sent you so early to-day.” 

c 2 
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His face brightened up with an 
answering gleam ; or was it only the 
sun that had got hold of him too, and 
woke reflections in his middle-aged 
eyes? “I am very happy to have 
come when you wanted me,” he said, 
his eyelids growing moist with plea- 
sure. He went in to the hall, where 
all was comparative dusk after that 
brilliant shining of the noon, and sat 
down on the stool which was Mar- 
tuccia’s usual place. ‘‘ Whatever you 
want, Miss Mary, here I am,” her 
faithful servant said. 

“Tt is about the children. What 
am I to do with the children, Mr. 
Pen? Ihave been so negligent and 
foolish ; thinking all was right when 
I had them safe, and was allowed to 
keep them, Fancy, it was Martha 
Brown who brought me to my senses, 
who had more perception than [| 
had——” 

“What about the children? they 
are very well off and very happy, as 
they may well be ~ 

“ But their education, Mr. Pen!” 

“ Ah!” he said, with a slight catch- 
ing of his breath, which conveyed a 
consolation to her—as showing that to 
him, too, this idea was new. Then he 
added, “‘ Yes, indeed, Miss Mary, you 
are quite right as you always are. It 
is time that was thought of, perhaps ; 
but, on the other hand, there is no 
time lost.” 

“‘ No, not much lost,” she said with 
a little relief; ‘but what am I to 
do? My father takes no notice of 
them. I am not—rich—how am I to 
do justice to them? There is Lilias— 
I am sure the child is clever and full 
of power—TI should not like her to be 
as uneducated as I am.” 

“Tf she does half as well—if she is 
half what you are—do not hurt my 
feelings by speaking so,” said Mr. 
Pen, pathetically. ‘“ You!—but we 
will make no comparisons.” 

“T cannot be so kind to myself as 
you are to me,” she said, smiling. 
“* How often have I been put to the 
blush for the little I know ; but who 
is to teach the children? I could not 





do it, even if I had the knowledge 
—and Nello; I have not the money 
either ; I amat my wits’ end.” 

Mr. Pen sat by her very sympatheti- 
cally and heard all her difficulties. 
He was not very clever about advising, 
seeing that it was generally from her 
that he took advice, instead of giving it. 
But he listened, and did not see his 
way out of it, which of itself was a 
comfort to Mary. If he had been 
clever, and had struck out a new idea 
at once, it is doubtful whether she 
would have liked it half so well. She 
went into the whole question, and 
eased her mind at least. What was 
she to do? Mr. Pen shook his head. 
He was quite ready to take Nello, and 
teach him all he remembered after a 
life spent in rural forgetfulness, of 
Latin and Greek; but Lilias! and 
Lilias was the most urgent as being 
the eldest. There was no school 
within reach, and a governess as Mr. 
Pen suggested with a little trembling 
—a governess! where could Mary put 
her, what could she do with her? It 
seemed hopeless to think of that. 

*T don't know what you will think 
of what I am going to say—but there 
is Randolph, Miss Mary ; he is a family 
man himself. I suppose—of course— 
he knows about the children?” 

“Randolph,” said Mary faltering ; 
“Mr. Pen, you know what Randolph 
is as well as I do.” 

“People change,” said Mr. Pen, 
evasively. ‘It is not for me to say any- 
thing ; but perhaps—he ought to know.” 

“He has never taken any interest 
in the house; he has never cared to 
be—one of us,” said Mary. ‘“ Per- 
haps because he was brought up away 
from us. You know all about it. 
When he came back—when he was 
with you and poor John You 
know him as well as I do,” she con- 
cluded abruptly. “I don’t see what 
help we could have from him.” 

“ He is a family man himself,” said 
the vicar. ‘ When children come they 
bring new feelings; they open the 
heart. He was not liké you—or poor 
John; but he was like a great many 
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people in this world ; he would not be 
unkind. You write to him sometimes ?” 

“Once or twice a year. He writes 
to ask how my father is—I often 
wonder why. He has only been here 
once since—since it all happened. He 
would not have it known that he was 
one of the family which was so much 
talked about—that he was the brother 
of ” Mary stopped with a flash 
of indignation in her eyes. ‘“‘ He has 
separated himself altogether from us 
as you know ; but he asks from time 
to time how my father is, though I 
scarcely know why.” 

* And you have told him, I suppose, 
about the children ¢” 

“No, Mr. Pen ; he turned his back 
upon poor John from the beginning. 
Why should I tell him? what has 
he to do with it? We have left our 
subject altogether talking of Ran- 
dolph, who is quite apart from it. 
Let us go back to our sheep—our 
lambs in this case. What is to be 
done with them ?” 

““T will do what I can for them, as I 
did for their father,” said the vicar. ‘“ I 
was thinking that little Johnny must 
very soon—and Mary might as well— 
They can come to me for an hour or 
two every day; that would be some- 
thing. But I think Randolph should 
be told. I think Randolph ought to 
know. He might be thinking, he 
might be calculating——” 

“What, Mr. Pen?” Mary con- 
fronted him with head erect and flash- 
ing eyes. “Why should he think or 
calculate about us? He has separated 
himself from the family. John’s 
children are nothing to him.” 

It was not often that Mr. Pen was 
worldly wise ; but he had an inspira- 
tion this time. He shook his head 
slowly. “It is just that; John’s 
children might make all the difference 
to him,” he said. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Mr. PENNITHORNE went home thought- 
ful, and Miss Musgrave remained 
behind, if not exactly turned in a new 


direction, yet confused and excited in 
her mental being by the introduction 
of a new element. Randolph Mus- 
grave, though her brother, was less 
known to Mary than he was to the 
tutor who had travelled and lived with 
him in the interval which had formed 
his nearest approach to his own family. 
He had been brought up by an uncle 
on the mother’s side who did not love 
the Musgraves, and had succeeded to 
the family living belonging to that 
race, and lived now, as he had been 
brought up, in an atmosphere quite 
different from that which belonged to 
his nominal home in the north. Except 
now and then, in a holiday visit, Ran- 
dolph had scarcely spent any portion 
of his life at Penninghame, except the 
short period just before, and for a little 
time after, his university career, when 
he shared with his brother John the 
special instructions of Mr. Pennithorne. 
The two young men had worked toge- 
ther then, or made believe to work, 
and they had travelled together ; but 
being of very different dispositions, 
and brought up in ways curiously 
unlike, they had not been made into 
cordial friends by this period of semi- 
artificial union. Randolph had been 
trained to entertain but a small opinion 
of anything at Penninghame, and he 
had followed up his training. And 
when Penninghame became public pro- 
perty, and John and all his affairs 
and peculiarities were discussed in 
the newspapers, the younger son did 
something very like the Scriptural 
injunction— shaking the dust from 
off his feet as he departed. He 
went away after some painful scenes 
with his father. It was not the old 
Squire’s fault that his eldest son had 
become in the eyes of the world a 
criminal ; but Randolph was as bitter 
at the ignominy brought upon his name 
as if it had been a family contrivance 
to annoy and distress him, and had 
gone away vowing that never again 
would he have anything to do with his 
paternal home. There had been a long 
gap in their relations after that, but at 
his marriage there had been a kind of 
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reconciliation, enough to give a decorous 
aspect tohis relations with his “people.” 
He had brought his bride to his father’s 
house, and since then he had written, 
as Mary said, now and then, once or 
twice in the year, to inquire after his 
father’s health. This was not much, 
but it saved appearances, and pre- 
vented the open scandal of a family 
quarrel. But Mary, who replied 
punctiliously to these questions, did 
not see the need of making a further 
intimation to him of anything that 
affected the family. For one thing, it 
did not occur to her. What had he to 
do with John’s children? and if Mary 
had thought of any special interest he 
had in the matter, it is to be feared 
this would have closed more firmly, 
not opened her mouth. But she had 
not so much as thought on the subject. 
She had written her periodical letter 
announcing that her father was pretty 
well; that he had finished his Mono- 
graph, and desired her to send Randolph 
a copy, which he would receive by 
book-post ;_ that she hoped Mrs. Ran- 
dolph and the boy were quite well ; and 
that she remained his affectionate 
sister. All was perfectly matter-of- 
fact except that adjective; for there 
was no affection between them. And 
she would no more have thought of 
informing him of any private event in 
her own history, or of looking to him 
for sympathy, than she would have 
stopped a beggar on the road to com- 
municate her good or evil fortune. 
She could not even understand why 
the Vicar had suggested such a thing 
to her. But the idea of Randolph 
suggested a new element and new 
complications. What had he to do 
with the family? He had voluntarily 
withdrawn himself from it. It vexed 
her to be reminded that it was not 
possible to take away from Randolph 
some right to interfere, to thrust in 
his opinion if he chose to exercise it— 
to make inquiries that would be annoy- 
ing and disagreeable. This gave Miss 
Musgrave a great deal of annoyance, 
and she felt angry with Mr. Penni- 
thorne, for was it not his fault ? 


Next morning, 


however, a very 
extraordinary incident occurred. She 
had sent Lilias and Nello to the 
Vicarage to get their first lesson, and 
had waited for them in the hall, almost 
as much excited as they were, to hear 


the result. And the account of it 
had been of the greatest interest to 
Mary. She was going through that 
experience common to parents, which 
makes the baby-lessons, the child’s 
first steps in literature, the very pot- 
hooks and sums, all of vital importance 
to the looker-on. The children had of 
course been much excited by this new 
event in their life. They had come in 
breathless with the story they had to 
tell. ‘Then he made me read out of 
all the books,” said Lilias, her dark 
eyes shining; ‘ but Nello, because he 
was so little, one book was enough for 
him.” 

* But it was not a girl’s book,”’ said 
Nello; “it was only for Johnnie and 
me.” 
«¢ And I looked in it,”’ said his sister ; 
“it was all mixed with Italian—such 
funny Italian: instead of padre it was 
put payter—Mr. Pen called it so. 
But it would not do for Nello, when 
we go back, to say his Italian like 
that. Even Martuccia would laugh, 
and Martuccia is not educated.”’ 

“Tt was Latin,” said Nello, “ Mr. 
Pen said so. He said girls didn’t 
want Latin. Girls learn to dance and 
sing; but I—and Johnnie * 

“Will Mr. Pen teach me to dance 
—and sing, Mary?” said Lilias, with 
a grave face. 

“And me, I wrote a copy,” said 
Nello, indifferent to the interruption ; 
“look!” and he held up fingers covered 
with ink. ‘‘ You cannot read it yet, 
but you will soon be able to read it, 
Mr. Pen says. And then I will write 
you a letter, Mary.” 

“Tt would be better to write letters 
to some one far off,’’ said Lilias, half 
scornful of his want of information. 
“You can talk to Mary, Nello. It 
is to far-off people that one makes 
letters.” 

“We have nobody that is far off,” 
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said Nello, shaking his head with the 
sudden consciousness of a want not 
hitherto realised. “Then I need not 
write copies any more.”’ 

“‘ Your father is far off, Nello,” said 
Mary; “your poor papa, who never 
hears any news of you. Some time 
I hope you will be able to write to 
him, and ask him to come home.”’ 

“Oh,” cried Lilias, “‘ you need not 
be sorry about that, Mary. He will 
come home. Some day, in a moment 
when you are thinking of nothing, 
there will be a step on the stair, and 
Martuccia will give a shriek; and it 
will be as if the sun came shining out, 
and it will be papa! He is always 
like that—but you never know when 
he will come 

Mary’s eyes filled in spite of herself. 
What long, long years it was that she 
had thought but little of John! and 
yet there suddenly seemed to come 
before her a vision of his arrival from 
school or from college, all smiles and 
brightness, making the old roof ring 
with his shout of pleasure. Was it 
possible that this would happen over 
again—that he would come in a mo- 
ment, as his little daughter said? But 
Lilias did not know all the difficulties 
nor the one great obstacle that stood 
in John’s way, and which perhaps he 
might never get over. She forgot 
herself in these thoughts, and did not 
perceive that Lilias was gazing wist- 
fully at her, endeavouring with all her 
childish might to penetrate her mind 
and know the occasion of these tears. 
Mary was recalled to herself by feeling 
the child’s arm steal round her, and 
the soft touch of a little hand and 
handkerchief upon her wet eyes. “‘ You 
are crying,” said Lilias. ‘ Mary, is 
it for papa ’—why should you cry for 

q ” 

“ My darling, we don’t know where 
he is, nor anything about him,” said 
Mary, with a sudden outburst of tears 
—tears which were not all for John, 
but partly excitement, standing as she 
was in the centre of so many troubles, 
alone. 

“That does not matter,’ said Lilias, 


winking rapidly to throw off the sympa- 
thetic tears which had gathered in her 
own eyes, “ he is always like that. We 
never knew where he was; but just 
when he could, just when it was pos- 
sible, he came home. We never could 
tell when it would be—it might be 
any day. Some time when we are 
forgetting and not expecting him. 
Ah——!” cried the child, with a 
ring of wonder in the sudden exclama- 
tion. The hall-door was opened as 
usual, and on the road was a distant 
figure just visible which drew from 
Lilias this suddenery. She ran to the 
door, clutching her brother. ‘Come, 
Nello, Nello!’’ and rushed forth. 
Mary sat still, thinking her heart 
had stopped in her breast—or was 
it not rather suffocating her by the 
wildness of its beating? She sat im- 
movable, watching the little pair at 
the door. Could it be that John had 
come home? John! he who would be 
the most welcome yet the most impos- 
sible of visitors ; he who had a right 
to everything, yet dared not be seen in 
the old house. She sat and trembled, 
not daring to look out, already plan- 
ning what she could do, what was to 
be done. 

But the children stopped short at 
the door. Lilias, with the wind in 
her skirts and her ribbons, half-flying, 
stopped ; and Nello stopped, who went 
by her impulse, not by hisown. They 
paused: they stood for a moment 
gazing ; then they turned back sadly. 

“Oh no, no!” said Lilias. “No, 
Mary! no. It is a little, something 
like—a very little; it is the walking, 
and the shape of him. But no, no, it 
is not papa!” 

“Papa!” said Nello, “was that 
why you looked? I knew better. 
Papa is all that much more tall) Why 
are you crying, Lily? There is nothing 
that makes ery.” 

“T am disappointed,” said the little 
girl, who had seated herself suddenly 
on the floor and wept. It was a sudden 
sharp shower, but it was soon over ; 
she sprang up drying her eyes. “ But 
it will be for to-morrow !’’ she cried. 
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Mary sat behind and looked on. She 
did not think again of the chance re- 
seniblance Lilias had seen, but only of 
the children themselves, with whom 
her heart was tuning itself more and 
more in sympathy. She had become a 
mother late and suddenly, without any 
gradual growth of feeling—leaping into 
it, as it were ; and every response her 
mind made to the childven was a new 
wonder to her. She looked at them, or 
rather at Lilias, who was always the 
leader in her rapid changes of senti- 
ment, with a half-amused adoration. 
The crying and the smiles went to her 
heart as nothing else had ever done; 
and even Nello’s calm, the steadier 
going of the slower, less developed 
intelligence, which was so often carried 
along in the rush without any conscious 
intention, and which was so ready to 
take the part of the wise sluggard and 


say “‘ I knewit,” moved Mary with that . 


mixture of pleased spectatorship and 
profound personal feeling which makes 
the enthusiasm of parents. Nello’s 
slowness might have seemed want of 
feeling in another child, and Lilias’s 
impetuosity a giddy haste and heedless- 
ness; but all impartiality was driven 
from her mind by the sense that the 
children were her own. And she satin 
a pleased abstraction yet lively readi- 
ness following the little current of this 
swiftly-flowing softly-babbling child- 
hood which was so fair and pleasant 
to her eyes. The two set up an argu- 
ment between themselves as she sat 
looking on. It was about some mi- 
nute point in the day’s work which 
was so novel and unaccustomed ; but 
trivial as it was Mary listened with a 
soft glow of light in her eyes. The 
finest drama in the world could not 
have taken her out of herself like the 
two little actors, playing their sincerest 
and most real copy of life before her. 
They were so much in earnest, and to 
her it was such exquisite play and deli- 
cate, delightful fooling. And until 
the light in the open doorway was sud- 
denly darkened by some one appearing, 
a figure which made her heart jump, 
she thought no more of the passer- 


by on the road who had roused the 
children, Her heart jumped, and then 
she followed her heart by rising sud- 
denly to her feet, while the children 
stopped in their argument, rushed 
together for mutual support, and stood 
shyly with their heads together and 
lips apart, the talk just hovering 
about their lips. Seen thus against 
the light the visitor was undecipher- 
able to Mary. She saw him nothing 
but a black shadow, towards which 
she went quietly and said— 

“‘T beg your pardon, this is private,” 
with a polite defence of her own 
sanctuary. 

“T came to look for—my sister,” 
said the voice which was one which 
woke agitating memories in her. “I 
am a—stranger. I came——. Ah! 
it is Mary after all.” 

“Randolph!” she cried, with a 
gasp in her throat. 

A thrill of terror, almost superstitious, 
came over her, What did it all mean? 
Good Mr. Pennithorne in his innocence 
had spoken to her of John, and that 
very day John’s children had arrived ; 
he had spoken of Randolph and Ran- 
dolph was here. Was it fate, or some 
mysterious influence unknown? She 
was so startled that she forgot to go 
through the ordinary formulas of 
seeming welcome, and said nothing but 
his name. 

“‘ Yes; I hope you are well,”’ he said, 
holding out his hand; “and that my 
father is well. I thought I would come 
and see how you were all getting on.” 

“Tt is a long time since you have 
been here,”’ she said. "What could she 
say? She was not glad to see him, as 
a sister ought to be. And then there 
was a pause, 

The children stood staring open- 
mouthed while these chill greetings were 
said. (“1 wonder who it is?” said Lilias, 
under her breath. ‘It is the one who 
is a little, a very little, like papa.” 
“Tt is a—gentleman,” said Nello. 
“Oh you silly, silly, little boy ! not to 
know that at the very first ; but Mary 
is not very glad to see him,’’ said the 
little girl.) 
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Mary did not even ask her visitor 
to come in; he stood still at the door 
looking round him with watchful, 
unfriendly eyes. This was not a 
place for any one to come who was 
not tender of Mary, and of whoso- 
ever she might shelter there. She did 
not want him in that special place. 

“‘ Shall we go round to the house ?” 
she said; “‘my father ought to know 
that you are here, and he never comes 
into the hall.” 

“T am very well here,” Randolph 
said. ‘I know it was always a favourite 
place with you. Do not change your 
sitting-room for me. You have it in 
very nice order, Mary. I see you share 
the popular passion for art furnishing ; 
and children too! This is something 
more novel still. Who are the child- 
ren, may I ask? Good morning; and 
how are yout They are children from 
the neighbourhood I suppose t” 


“No,” she said, faltering still more, | 


“they are not visitors—they— belong 
to us Mary could not tell how 
it was that her lips trembled, and she 
hesitated to pronounce the name. She 
made an effort at last and got it out 
with difficulty. “They are—John’s 
children.” 

*« John’s children ! here is a wonder- 
ful piece of news,” said Randolph ; but 
she saw by his countenance that it was 
no news. Howsoever he had heard 
it, Mary perceived in a moment not 
only that he knew, but that this was 
his real errand here. He stood with 
the appropriate gesture of one struck 
dumb with amazement ; but he was not 
really surprised, only watchful and 
eager. This made his sister more 
nervous than ever. 

“Children,” she said, “come here 
—this is your uncle Randolph ; come 
and speak to him.’’ Mary was so much 
perplexed that she could not see what 
was best to do—whether tobe anxiously 
conciliatory and convince Randolph in 
spite of herself without seeming to 
notice his opposition ; or to defy him ; 
the former, however, was always the 
safest way. He did not make any 
advance but stood with a half-smile on 





his face, while the children drew near 
with suspicious looks. 

“ Tt is the—gentleman who is—a lit- 
tle, not very much, just a little, like 
papa,” said Lilias, going forward, but 
slowly, and with that look of standing 
on the defensive which children un- 
consciously adopt to those they do not 
trust. 

Nello hung on to her skirts, and did 
as she did, regarding the stranger with 
cloudy eyes. Randolph put out his 
hand coldly to be shaken; his smile 
broadened into a half-laugh of amuse- 
ment and contempt. 

“ So, they are said to be his children, 
are they ?” 

“They are his children,” said 
Mary. 

Randolph shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed. “ They look like foreign- 
ers anyhow,”he said. ‘“ My father, I 
suppose, is delighted. It must be a new 
experience both for him and you.” 

‘Go away, my darlings, go to Mar- 
tuccia ; you see I have some business 
with—this gentlemen.” She could 
not again repeat the title she had given 
him. When the curious little specta- 
tors had gone she turned to Randolph, 
who stood watching their exit, with an 
anxiety she did not attempt to conceal. 
“For Heaven's sake do not talk to my 
father about them ! I ask it as a favour. 
He consents tacitly that they should 
be here, but he takes no notice of them. 
Do not call his attention to them. It 
is the only thing I ask of yov.” 

He looked at her fixedly still, with 
that set smile on his face with which 
he had looked at the children. 

“T am scarcely the person to be 
called upon to make things smooth 
with my father,” he said. ‘ Come, 
come; my father is old and can be 
made to believe anything, let us allow. 
But what do you mean by it, Mary, 
what do you mean? You were never 
any friend to me.” 

“Friend to you/ Iam your sister, 
Randolph, though you don’t seem to 
remember it much. And what have 
you to do with it?” asked Mary, with 
a certain amount of exasperation in her 
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voice ; for of all offensive things in the 
world there is none so offensive as this 
pretence of finding you out in a trans- 
parent deception. Mary grew red and 
hot in spite of herself. 

‘“*T have a great deal to do with it. 
I have not only my own interest to take 
care of, but my boy’s. And why you 
should prefer to us, about whom there 
can be no doubt, these little impostors, 
these supposed children of John - 

** Randolph,” said Mary, with tears 
in her eyes, “there is no supposing 
about them. Oh don’t go against us, 
and against truth and justice! They 
brought me a letter from their father. 
There was no room to doubt, no possi- 
bility. John himself is most unfortu- 
nate P 

“Unfortunate! that is not the word 
I should use.” 

“But why remember it against ‘hem, 
poor little things, who have done no 
harm? Oh, Randolph, I have never 
been otherwise than your friend when 
I had the chance. Be mine now! there 
are a hundred things in-which I want 
to consult you. You have a family of 
your own; you have been trained to 
it; you know how to take care of 
children. I wanted to ask your advice, 
to have your help——” 

“Do you think me a fool then,’’ he 
cried, “as silly as yourself? that you 
try to get me to acknowledge this 
precious deception and give you my 
support against myself. Why should 
I back you up in a wicked contrivance 
against my own interests ?”’ 

“What is it you mean? Who has 
been guilty of wicked contrivances” 
cried Mary, aghast. She gazed at him 
with such genuine surprise that he was 
arrested in his angry vituperation, and 
changed his tone to one of mockery, 
which affected her more. . 
“Well,” he said, “ let us allow that 
it 18 your first attempt, Mary, and 
that is why you do it so clumsily. 
The mistakes good people make when 
they first’ attempt to do badly are 
touching. Villainy, like everything 
else, requires experience. It is too 
funny to expect me to be the one to 








stand up for you, to persuade my 
father to believe you.” 

“Oh,” she said, clasping her hands, 
“do you think this is what I ask} 
It is you who mistake, Randolph. It 
has never occurred to my father, or 
any one else, not to believe. He never 
doubted any more than I was capable 
of doubting. I will show you John’s 
letter.” 

Randolph put up his hand, waving 
off the suggested proof. 

“Tt is quite unnecessary. I am 
not to be taken in by such simple 
means. You forget I have a stake in 
it—which clears the judgment. And 
I warn you, Mary, that I am here to 
look after my personal interests, not 
to foist any nondescript brat into the 
family. I give you notice—it is not 
to help your schemes, it is for my own 
interests I am here.” 

“What do interests mean?” she 
said, wondering. ‘‘ Your own inter- 
ests !—what does it mean? I know J 
have none.” 

“ No—it cannot make much differ- 
ence to you whatever happens ; there- 
fore you are free to plot at your leisure. 
I understand that fully ; but, my dear, 
Zam here to look after myself—and 
my boy. You forget I have an heir 
of my own.” 

Mary looked at him with a dulness 
of intelligence quite unusual to her. 
There are things in the most limited 
minds which genius itself could not 
divine. The honourable and generous, 
and the selfish and grasping, do not 
know what each other means. They 
are as if they spoke a different 
language. And her brother was to 
Mary as if he veiled his meaning in 
an unknown tongue. She gazed at 
him with a haze of dulness in her 
eyes. What was it he intended to 
let her know? Disbelief of her, a 
suggestion that she lied! and some- 
thing more—she could not make out 
what, as the rule of his own con- 
duct. He looked at her, on the other 
hand, with an air of penetration, a 
clever consciousness of seeing through 
and through her and her designs, 
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which excited Mary to exasperation. 
How could they ever understand each 
other with all this between ? 

“T am going to see my father,” 
said Randolph; “that of course is 
the object of my visit ; I suppose he 
will not refuse to keep me for a day 
or two. And inthe meantime why 
should we quarrel? I only warn you 
that I come with my eyes open and 
am not to be made a dupe of. Good- 
bye for the present—we shall meet no 
doubt at dinner the best of friends.” 

Mary stood still where he left her, 
and watched him as he went slowly 
down the slope and round the corner 
of the house. He was shorter than 
John and stouter, with that amplitude 
of outline which a wealthy rural living 
and a small parish are apt to confer. 
A comfortable man, fond of good 
living, fond of his ease; yet taking 
the trouble to come here, for what !— 
to baftle some supposed wicked contri- 
vances and plots against himself. 
Mary remembered that Randolph had 
taken the great family misfortune as 
a special wrong to him. How dared 
the evil fates to intrigue with his com- 
fort or rumour to assail his name? He 
had said frankly that it could be 
nothing to the others in comparison. 
And was it once more the idea that he 
himself was touched, which had roused 
him out of his leafy paradise in Devon- 
shire to come here and assert himself ? 
But how did the arrival of John’s chil- 
dren affect him? Mary, in her long calm, 
had not entered into those speculations 
about the future which most people 
more or less think necessary when the 
head of the house is old. She had not 
asked herself what would happen when 
her father died, except vaguely in re- 
spect to herself, knowing that she 
would then in all likelihood leave the 
old Castle. John was the heir. Some- 
how or other she did not ask how the 
inheritance would be taken up for him. 
This had been the conclusion in her 
mind without reason given or required. 
And Randolph had not come into the 
sphere of her imagination at all as 
having anything to do with it. What 


should he have to do with it when 
there was John? And even now Mary 
did not know and could not under- 
stand the reason of his objection 
to John’s children. She stood and 
looked after him with a dull beating 
of pain in her heart. And as he 
turned round the corner of the old 
house towards the door, he looked 
back and waved his hand. The gesture 
and look, she could scarcely tell why, 
gave her a sensation of sickening dis- 
may and pain. She turned and went 
in, shutting the door in the sudden 
pang this gave her. And to shut the 
great door of the hall was the strang- 
est thing, except in the very heart of 
winter. While the sun was shining 
and the air genial, such a thing had 
never happened before. It seemed in 
itself a portent of harm. 


CHAPTER XV. 


RanpotpH MusGRAVE was a squire- 
parson, a class which possesses the 
features of two species without fully 
embodying either—which may be finer 
than either, the two halves of the 
joint character tempering each other— 
or may be a travesty of both, exaggera- 
ting their mutual defects. He was of 
the latter rather than of the former 
development. His living was small 
in one sense and large in another, 
the income being large, but the people 
few and very much given up to 
dissent, a fact which exacerbated his 
character without moving him to exer- 
tion. He was not fond of exertion in 
any case, and it was all but hopeless 
in this. But not less was he daily and 
hourly irritated by the little Bethels 
and Salems, the lively Methodists, 
the pragmatical Baptists, who led his 
people away. It made him angry, 
for he was easily moved to anger, 
and it increased that tendency to lis- 
ten to gossip and be moved by small 
matters which is one of the tempta- 
tions of a rural life. He had become 
accustomed to make much of petty 
wrongs, calling them insults and 
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crimes, and perhaps to be more dis- 
posed to petty vengeances than a man 
who is placed in the position of an 
example to others ought to be; and 
whereas he had always been disposed 
to consider himself a sacred person, 
above the ordinary slights of fortune, 
this tendency had grown and strength- 
ened so, that every petty pin-prick 
was like a poisoned arrow to him. 
By natural laws of reverberation he 
heard more evil of himself, had more 
mishaps in the way of gossip, of re- 
ceiving letters not intended for him, 
and otherwise surprising the senti- 
ments of his neighbours than almost 
any one else ever had—which had 
made him suspicious of his neighbours 
in the highest degree and ready to 
believe every small offence a pre- 
meditated insult. This perhaps made 
him all the more ready to believe that 
his sister had conceived a villanous 
plan against him and his. He would 
not have done such a thing himself ; 
but was not his life full of such 
attempts made upon him by others? 
everybody almost whom he encoun- 
tered having one time or other con- 
spired against his hopes or happiness. 
But he had always found out the plots 
in time. It was true that this villainy 
might be John’s, of whom he would 
have believed anything ; and Mary her- 
self might be the dupe ; but most likely 
it was Mary, who did not like him nor 
his wife, and who would no doubt be 
capable of anything to banish him 
finally from Penninghame, and set 
up there some creature of her 
own, This was the idea which had 
come into his mind, when he heard 
accidentally of the arrival which had 
made so much commotion in the north 
country. He had talked it over with 
his wife till they both saw gunpowder 
plots, and conspiracies incalculable 
in it. ‘You had better go and see 
into it yourself,” Mrs. Randolph said, 
“JT will,” was the Rector’s energetic 
reply. ‘And believe nobody, believe 
nothing but what you see with your 
own eyes.” “Never! I will put faith 
in nobody,’ Randolph had said. And 


it was in this frame of mind that 
he had come here. He meant to believe 
nobody save when they warned him 
of plots against himself: to trust 
nothing save that all the world was 
in a league to work him harm. But 
for this determined pre-conclusion, he 
might perhaps have been less certain 
of his sister’s enmity to himself, and 
of the baseness of the deception she 
was practising ; but he had no doubt 
whatever on this matter now. And 
he meant to expose her remorselessly, 
Why should he mince matters? His 
father was an old man and might 
die at any moment, and this villainy 
ought to be exposed at once. 

With these thoughts in his mind he 
went round to the great door. How 
different was the grey north-country 
house from anything he was used to! 
The thought of his snug parsonage 
embosomed in greenery, roses climbing 
to the chimney-stacks, clustering about 
all the windows, soft velvet lawns 
and strict inclosures keeping all 
sacred—made him shiver at sight of the 
irregular building, the masses of ivy, 
fostering damp, the open approach, a 
common road free to everybody. If it 
ever was his, or rather when it was 
his—for these supposititious children 
would soon be done away with, and 
John, a man under the ban of the law, 
how could he ever appear to claim his 
inheritance ?—when it was his, he 
would soon make a difference. He 
would bring forward the boundaries of 
the Chase so as to inclose the Castle. 
He would make the road into a stately 
avenue as it once was and ought to be. 
What did it matter who objected? He 
would do it ; let the village burst with 
rage. The very idea of exasperating 
the village and making ‘t own his 
power, made the idea all the more de- 
lightful. He would soon change all this; 
let it but get into his hands. In the 
midst of these thoughts, however, 
Randolph met a somewhat ludicrous 
rebuff from Eastwood, who opened the 
door suddenly and softly as was his 
fashion, as if he hoped to find the 
visitor out in something improper. 
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“Who shall I say, sir?” said East- 
wood, deferentially. This gave Ran- 
dolpha sense of the most ludicrous dis- 
comfiture; for to be asked what name 
is to be announced when you knock at 
the door of your father’s house is a 
curious sensation. It was nobody’s 
fault unless it might have been 
Randolph’s own, but the feeling was 
disagreeable. He stood for a moment 
dumb, staring at the questioner—then 
striding inside the door, pushed East- 
wood out of his way. When he was 
within, however, somewhat conciliated 
by the alarmed aspect of the butler, 
who did not know whether to resist or 
what to say, he changed his mind. 

“T don’t want to startle my father,” 
he said; “say Mr. Randolph Mus- 
grave has arrived.” 

“T beg your pardon humbly, sir,” 
cried Eastwood. 

“No, no, it was not your fault,” 
Randolph replied. It was not the 
servant's fault ; but it was their fault 
who had made his home a place of dis- 
grace, and no longer a fit home for 
him. 

The Squire was seated among his 
books, feeling the drowsy influence of 
the afternoon. He had no Monograph 
to support his soul, and no better occu- 
pation than to rummage dully through 
the records of antiquity, cheered up 
and enlivened if he found something 
to reply to in Notes and Queries, but 
otherwise living a heavy kind of half- 
animate life. When the critiques and 
the letters about that Monograph had 
ended, what a blank there was! and no 
other work was at hand to make up, or 
to tempt him to further exertions. 
The corner of land that he desired to 
attain had been bought, and had given 
him pleasure ; but after a while the 
eyes are satisfied with the contempla- 
tion, and the mind almost satisfied 
with the calculation, of so many addi- 
tional acres added to the property. 
The sweetness of it lay in the thought 
that the property was growing, that 
there was sufficient elasticity in the 
family income to make the acquisition 
of even a little bit of land possible. 


The Squire thought this was the fruit 
of his own self-denial, and it gave him 
that glow of conscious virtue which 
was once supposed to be the appropri- 
ate and unfailing reward of good 
actions, till conscious virtue went out 
of fashion. This was sweet; and it 
was sweet to go and look at the new 
fields which restored the old boundary 
of Penninghame estate in that direc- 
tion; but such gratifications cease to 
be sustaining to life after a time. 
And Mr. Musgrave was dull sitting 
among his books; the sounds were 
in his ears which he was always hearing 
—the far-off ring of voices that 
made him sensible of those inmates 
in his house whom he never noticed, 
who were to him as if they did 
not exist. When the mind is not 
very closely occupied, sounds thus 
heard in the house come strangely 
across the quiescent spirit of the soli- 
tary. Voices beloved are as music, are 
as sunshine, conveying a sense of hap- 
piness and soft exhilaration. Hear- 
ing them far off, though beyond the 
reach of hearing, so to speak, does 
not the very distant sound, the tone 
of love in them, make work sweet 
and the air warm, softening every- 
thing round the recluse? But these 
were not voices beloved. The old 
man listened to them—or rather not 
permitting himself to listen, heard 
them acutely through the mist of a 
separation which he did not choose 
to overcome. They were like some- 
thing from another world, voices 
in the air, inarticulate, mysterious, 
known, yet unknown. He turned the 
leaves idly when these strange sug- 
gestions came to him in his solitude ; 
he had nothing to do with them, and 
yet so much. This was how he was 
sitting, dully wistful, in that stillness 
of age which when it is not glad must 
be sad, and hearing almost as if he 
were already a ghost out of his grave, 
the strange yet familiar stir in the 
unseen stairs and passages, the move- 
ments of the kindly house—— 

“Mr. Randolph Musgrave.” The 
Squire was very much startled by the 
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name. He rose hastily and stood 
leaning upon his writing-table to see 
who it was that followed Eastwood 
into the room after a minute’s interval. 
It seemed scarcely possible to him that 
it could be his son. ‘‘ Randolph!” he 
said. The children’s voices had made 
him think, in spite of himself, of the 
time—was it centuries ago!—when 
there were two small things running 
about those old passages continually, 
and a beautiful young mother smil- 
ing upon them—and him. This 
had softened his heart, though by 
means which he would not have ac- 
knowledged. He looked out eagerly 
with a sensation of pleasure and relief 
for his son. He would (perhaps) take 
Randolph’s advice, perhaps get some 
enlightenment from him. But the 
shock set his nerves off, and made him 
tremulous, though it was a shock of 
pleasure ; and it hurt his pride so to 
be seen trembling, that he held him- 
self up strained and rigid against his 
table. “‘ Randolph! you are a stranger, 
indeed,” he said, and his countenance 
lighted up with a cloudy and tremulous 
smile, 

‘Strange that he never was seen 
here before in my time,” said East- 
wood as he withdrew. ‘I've seen a 
many queer things in families, but 
never nothing more queer than this— 
two sons as never have been seen in 
the house, and children as the Squire 
won't give in he owns them. I thought 
he'd have walked right straight over 
little master Saturday last as if no one 
was there. But I don’t like the looks 
of ’im. When he’s master here I 
march, and that I can tell you—pretty 
fast, Missis Cook.” 

“Master Randolph? He'll never 
be master here, thank God for it,” said 
Cook with pious fervour, “or more 
than you will go.’’) 

** Yes,” said Randolph, waiking in, 
**T have been a stranger, but how can 
we help that? It is life that separates 
us. We must all run our own course. 
I hope you are well, sir. You look 
well, for your time of life.” 

It is not a pleasant thing to 


be told that you look well for your 


time of life— unless indeed you are 
ninety, and the time of life is itself 
a matter of pride. The Squire knew 
he was old, and that soon he must 
resign his place to others; but he did 
not care for such a distinct intimation 
that others thought so too. 

“T am very well,” he said, curtly, 
“You are so completely a stranger, 
Randolph, that I cannot make the 
usual remarks on your personal ap- 
pearance. You deny me the oppor- 
tunity of judging if you look ill or 
well.” 

“Ah,” said Randolph, “that is 
just what I said. We must all run 
our own course. My duties are at the 
other end of England, and I cannot be 
always running back and forward ; but 
I hope to stay a few days now if you 
will have me. Relations should see 
each other now and then. I have just 
had a glimpse of Mary in the old hall 
as usual. She did not know me at 
first, nor, I daresay, if I had not seen 
her there, should I have known her’”’— 

“Mary is little changed,” said the 
Squire. 

«So you think, sir, seeing her every 
day ; but there is a great change from 
what she was ten years ago. She was 
still a young woman then, and hand- 
some. I am afraid even family par- 
tiality cannot call her anything but an 
old maid now.” 

Mr. Musgrave did not make any 
reply. He was not a particularly 
affectionate father, but Mary was part 
of himself, and it did not please him 
to hear her spoken of so. 

“ And, by the by,” said Randolph, 
“how did such a thing happen I 
wonder? for she was handsome ;— 
handsome and well-born, and with a 
little money. It is very odd she never 
has married. Was there anything 
to account for it? or is it mere ill- 
luck ?” 

“Tilluck to whom?” said the 
Squire. ‘Do you think perhaps your 
sister never had the chance, as people 
say? You may dismiss that idea from 
your mind. She has had enough of 
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chances. I don’t know any reason; 
but there must have been one I sup- 

se. Either that nobody came whom 
she cared for, or—I really cannot form 
any other idea,” he concluded sharply. 
It was certain that he would not have 
Mary discussed. 

“T meant no harm,” said Randolph. 
“She has got the old hall very nicely 
done up. It is not a place I would 
myself care to keep up, if the Castle 
were in my hands; but she has made 
it very nice. I found her there with— 
among her favourite studies,” he 
added, after a momentary pause. It 
was too early to begin direct upon the 
chapter of the children he felt. The 
Squire did not show any sign of speoicl 
understanding. He nodded his head 
in assent. 

“She was always fond of the hall,” 
he said. ‘I used to think she suited 
it. And now that she is—past her 
youth, as you say P 

“ Well into middle age I say, sir, 
like other people; which is a more 
serious affair for a woman than for a 
man; but I suppose all hopes are 
over now. She is not likely to marry 
at her time of life.” This was the 
second time he had mentioned the 
time of life. And the Squire did not 
like it ; he answered curtly— 

“No, I don’t think it likely that 
Mary will marry. But yourself, Ran- 
dolph, how are things going with you? 
You have not come so far merely to 
calculate your sister’s chances. Your 
wife is well, I hope; and your 
boy ? ” 

“Quite well. You are right in 
thinking, sir, that I did not come 
without an object. We are all getting 
on in life. I thought it only proper 
that there should be some under- 
standing among us as to family 
affairs — something decided in case 
of any emergency. We are all 
mortal——” 

“And I the most mortal of all, 
you will say at my ‘time of life,’ 
Randolph,” said the Squire with a 
smile, which was far from genial. 
“T daresay you are quite right, per- 





fectly right. I am an old man, and 
nobody can tell what an hour may 
bring forth.” 

“That is true at every age,” said 
Randolph, with professional serious- 
ness. ‘The idea ought to be familiar 
to the youngest among us. In the 
midst of life we are in death. I re- 
commend everybody over whom I have 
the least influence to settle their affairs, 
so that they may not leave a nest of 
domestic contentions behind them. It 
is only less important than needful 
spiritual preparation, which of course 
should be our first care.” 

“Just so,”’ said Mr. Musgrave. “I 
presume you don’t mean to bring me 
to book on that point ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir—unless there is 
any special point upon which I could 
be of use ; but you are as well able to 
judge as I am, and have access to all 
the authorities,” said Randolph with 
dignity. ‘‘ Besides, there is your own 
clergyman at hand, who is, no doubt, 
quite equal to the duties of his posi- 
tion. It is old Pennithorne, is it 
not?” he added, with a momentary 
lapse into a more familiar tone. “ But 
there is no question of that. In such 
matters a man of your experience, sir, 
ought to be able to instruct the best 
of us.” 

“The bench of bishops even,” said 
the Squire, “sometimes I think I 
could—at my time of my life. But 
that is not the question, as you say.” 

“No, indeed—not to say that my 
best advice in every way is at your 
service, sir; but I thought very likely 
that it would be an ease to your mind 
to see me, to give me any instructions 
or directions—in short, to feel that 
your nearest representative understood 
your wishes, whatever might happen.” 

Now Randolph was evidently his 
father’s representative, John being out 
of the question ; and that John was 
absolutely out of the question, not 
only from external circumstances, but 
from the strong prejudice and prepos- 
session against him in his father’s mind, 
was certain. Yet the Squire resented 
this assumption as much as if John 
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had been his dearly-beloved son and 
apparent heir. 

‘‘ Thanks,” he said, “I feel your 
care for my comfort—but after all you 
are not my direct representative.” 

“Sir!” cried Randolph, reddening ; 
“need I remind you of the disabilities, 
the nullity of all natural rights a 

“You need not remind me of any- 
thing,” said Mr. Musgrave, getting 
up hurriedly. “I don’t care to dis- 
cuss that question—or anything else 
of the kind. Suppose we go and join 
Mary, who must be in the drawing- 
room, I suppose? It is she after all 
who is really my _ representative, 
knowing everything about my affairs.” 

‘“‘ She—is a woman,” said Randoiph, 
with a tone of contempt. 

“That is undeniable—but women 
are not considered exactly as they used 
to be in such matters.” 

“ T hope, sir,” said the clergyman, 
with dignity ; ‘‘ that neither my sister 
nor you add your influence to the 
foolish movement about women’s 
rights.” 

“Do you mean that Mary does not 
want a vote?” said thesquire. ‘‘ No, 
I don’t suppose it has occurred to her. 
We add our influence to very few 
public movements, Randolph, bad or 
good. The Musgraves are not what 
they once were in the county; the 
leading part we once took is taken by 
others who are richer than we are. 
Progress is not the thing for old 
families, for progress means money.” 

“There are other reasons why the 
Musgraves do not take their proper 
place. I have hopes, sir,” said Ran- 
dolph, “that under more favourable 
circumstances—if we, perhaps, were 
to draw more together——” 

“What do you mean, sir?” said the 
Squire, “‘it was you who separated 
yourself from us, not us from you. 
You were too good, being a clergyman, 
as you said, to stand the odium of our 
position. That’s enough, Randolph. It 
is not an agreeable subject. Let us 
dismiss it as it has been dismissed these 
fifteen years; and come—to Mary’s 
part of the house.” 





“Then, am I to understand,” said 
Randolph, sharply ; rising, yet hold- 
ing back, ‘‘ that your mind is changing 
as old age gains upon you, that you 
are going to accept the disgrace of the 
family? and that it is with your 
sanction that Mary is receiving, adopt- 
ing ” 

He stopped overawed in spite of 
himself, by the old man’s look, who 
stood with his face fixed looking 
towards him, restraining with all his 
force the tremor of his nerves. The 
Squire had been subject all his life to 
sudden fits of passion, and had got the 
habit of subduing, by ignoring them, 
as all his family well knew. He made 
no reply, but the restrained fire in his 
eyes impressed even the dull imagina- 
tion of his son, who was pertinacious 
rather than daring, and had no force 
in him to stand against passion. Mr. 
Musgrave turned round quickly, and 
took up his book which lay on a table 
near, 

“Mary sent you a copy of the 
Monograph?” he said, “ but I don’t 
remember that you gave me your 
opinion of it. It has had a very flat- 
tering reception generally. I could 
not have expected so much interest in 
the public mind on a question of such 
exclusive family interest. But so it 
has been. I have kept all the notices, 
and the letters I have received on the 
subject. You shall see them by and 
by ; and I think you will agree with 
me, that a more flattering reception 
could scarcely have been. All sorts 
of people have written to me. It 
appears,” said the Squire, with modest 
pride, ‘‘ that I have really been able to 
throw some light upon a difficulty. 
After dinner, Randolph, if you are 
interested, you shall see my collection.” 

“My time is short,” said Randolph, 
“and with so many more serious 
matters to discuss “ , 

“I know few things more serious 
than the history of the family honours,” 
said the Squire, “especially as you 
have a boy to inherit the old family 
blazon ; but we’ll go into all that this 
evening, as your stay is to be short. 
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Better come and see Mary before 
dinner. She will want to know all 
about your home- -concerns, and your 
wife. The house is unchanged, you 
will perceive,” the Squire continued, 
talking cheerfully as he led the way ; 
and the sound of his voice, somewhat 
high-pitched and shrill with age, 
travelled far through the old passages. 
“T hope no sacrilegious hands will 
ever change the house. My heirs may 
add to it if they please, but it is a 
monument of antiquity, which ought 
never to be touched—except to mend 
it delicately as Mary mends her old 
lace. This way, Randolph ; Jt believe 
you have forgotten the way.’ 

They were standing in an angle of 
the fine oak staircase, ‘where the Squire 
waited till his son came up to him; 
at this moment a rush of small foot- 
steps, and a whispering voice—‘* Run 
Nello, Nello! he is coming,’ was 
audible above. Randolph looked up 
quickly, with a look of intelligence, 
into the old man’s face. But the 
Squire did not move a muscle. His 
countenance was blank as that of 
a deaf man. If he had heard, he 
allowed no sign of hearing to be visible. 
“Come along,” he said, “ it seems to 
me that my wind is better than yours 
even at my time of life,” with a half- 
sarcastic smile. Was he hard of 
hearing ? a hypothesis rather agreeable 
to think of ; or what was the meaning 
of it? Were these obnoxious children 
the pets of the house? but why should 
they run because he was coming? The 
hostile visitor was perplexed and could 
not make it out. He followed into the 
drawing-room without a word, while 
the small footsteps were still audible. 
Mary was seated at a low table on 
which there was work, but she was 
not working. She rose to receive them 
with a certain formality; for except 
after dinner when the Squire would 
sometimes come for a cup of tea, or 
when there were visitors in the house, 
she was generally alone in the low 
quaint drawing-room, which trans- 


ported even the unimaginative Ran- 
dolph back to childhood. The panelled 
walls, the spindled-legged furniture, 
the inlaid cabinets and tables, were all 
exactly as he remembered them. This 
touched him a little, though he had 
all the robustness against impression 
which fortifies a slow intelligence. “ It 
seems like yesterday that I was here,” 
he said. 

This, in her turn, touched Mary, 
whose excitement made her subject 
to the lightest flutter of emotion. She 
smiled at him with greater kindness 
than she had yet felt. ‘ Yes,” she 
said. ‘I feel so, sometimes, too, when 
I look round; but it tells less upon us 
who are here always. And so much 
has happened since then.” 

“Ah, I suppose so; though you 
seem to vegetate pretty much in the 
old ways. Those children though for 
instance,” said Randolph, with a 
laugh, “ scurrying off in such haste 
as we came within hearing, that is not 
like the old ways. Are you ashamed 
of them, or afraid to have them here ? 
I should not wonder for my part.” 

The tears sprang to Mary’s eyes. 
She did not say anything in the sudden 
shock, but looked at Randolph pite- 
ously with a silent reproach. It was 
the first time since the day of their 
arrival that any public mention had 
been made of the children in her 
father’s presence. And there was a 
pause which seemed to her full of fate. 

“* You must not look at me so,”’ said 
her brother. “I gave you fair warn- 
ing. My father is not to be given up 
to your plots without a remonstrance 
at least. I believe it is a conspiracy, 
sir, from beginning to end. Do you 
intend our old family with all the 
honours you are so proud of, to drop 
into disgrace? With the shadow of 
crime on it,” cried Randolph, warm- 
ing into excitement. Then, with a 
dull perception of something still 
more telling, his father’s weak point, 
‘“‘and the bar sinister of vice,” he 
said. 


To be continued. 
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Between the 25th of April, 1848, and 
the month of February, 1867, the 
provinces now included in the Austro- 
Hungarian empire enjoyed the expe- 
rience of nearly eight different forms 
of government. The changes were 
rung on Centralism and Federalism, 
according as the notions of Bach and 
his followers, or those of Belcredi and 
his disciples were in the ascendant 
at Vienna, till finally, in February, 
1867, under the pressure of the dis- 
asters of the previous year, the brain 
of Count Beust, ever fertile in re- 
sources, devised the dualistic system, 
and the ideas of Bach and of Bel- 
eredi were alike discarded in favour 
of the ingenious piece of mechanism 
which now regulates the dominions 
subject to the House of Hapsburg. 
That the edifice erected by Count 
Beust was a masterpiece at the moment, 
that it afforded at least a temporary 
solution of existing difficulties, and 
gave the empire a fresh lease of life, 
will hardly be denied. Whether it has 
done more is at least a doubtful ques- 
tion, which the future can alone solve. 
The Sclavonie states in both halves 
of the empire demand the same im- 
munities as against Austria and Hun- 
gary which the latter obtained under 
the Ausgleich of 1867-68 from the 
former. In the Cisleithan part of the 
Empire the dissentients are mainly re- 
presented by the Czechs of Bohemia, 
the champions of the historical rights 
of the crown of King Wenzel; in the 
Transleithan or Hungarian portion of 
the empire by the Croatians. A few 
years ago the Bohemian question was 
to the front; at present the outbreak 
of the Eastern question has thrown 
whatever passes on the upper course 
of the Elbe into obscurity compared 
with the events passing by the lower 
waters of the Danube. Nor have the 
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Czechs of Bohemia the same probabi- 
lities of success as their Sclavonic 
brethren further south. It is not 
only that in Bohemia the German 
population is in numbers nearly equal, 
and in wealth and education the supe- 
rior of the Czechs; but the Czech 
cause itself has been weakened by a 
practical identification in many re- 
spects with the prejudices of the 
nobility and the passions of the priest- 
hood, and by the divisions existing 
between the old and the new Czech 
party, the former looking only to the 
vindication of the historical rights of 
the country, and the latter extending 
their views to political and even 
social alterations as well. In Croatia 
the case is different. There the 
Sclaves are in a large and unquestioned 
majority, and the territorial nobility 
is ranged on the side of the govern- 
ment. The priesthood is indeed ranged 
against it; but the division of opinion 
between the Greek and Catholic com- 
munions has not allowed the priest- 
hood of either to obtain an altogether 
preponderating authority, while the 
liberal opinions of the celebrated 
Bishop Strossmayer have not been 
without influence in preventing the 
opposition of the clergy being identi- 
fied with selfish objects and retrograde 
opinions. 

From a very early period of history 
Sclavonie races were settled in the 
district which, roughly speaking, lies 
between the Adriatic and the river 
Drave. Brought under subjection at 
various periods by the Avars and the 
Bulgarians, they got rid of their con- 
querors in the middle of the seventh 
century, and founded, amongst other 
principalities, the kingdom of Croatia. 
For a brief period the empire of Charles 
the Great comprised a large portion of 
the territories of this kingdom within 
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its limits, but in the time of his de- 
scendants they recovered independence. 
The two kingdoms of Sclavonia and 
Croatia, which included Dalmatia, 
then sprang into existence, the latter 
of which conquered the former in the 
eleventh century. Such was the posi- 
tion of things when the tide of Magyar 
invasion, which had crossed the Car- 
pathians at the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, after rolling over the great plain 
between those mountains and the 
Danube, crossed that river and reached 
the Drave. The struggle was brief. 
Croatia submitted between 1088 and 
1102 to Ladislas I., who gave his son 
Almus the title of duke of these 
countries, in much the same way that, 
two centuries later, an English king 
gave his eldest son the title of Prince 
of Wales. A few years later Koloman 
added Dalmatia to his dominions, and 
at the same time recognised certain 
historical rights as belonging to those 
Sclavonic provinces which he had 
acquired. 

It is the recognition of these histo- 
rical rights that the patriotic Sclave 
now claims, in much the same spirit 
in which the Englishman of the twelfth 
century asked for the laws of Edward 
the Confessor, and the Bohemian 
Czech claims the immemorial rights of 
the crown of King Wenzel. What the 
laws of King Edward were it would 
probably have puzzled many a worthy 
Englishman to say. The precise cha- 
racter of the conditions which were 
agreed upon between King Koloman 
and the twelve Sclavonic chiefs who 
treated with him is equally difficult 
to determine. One thing, however, is 
certain: that for many centuries 
Croatia and Sclavonia did enjoy a large 
amount of practical self-government. 
“Many kings of Hungary,” says M. 
de Laveleye, in his well-known work 
on Austrian and German politics since 
1866, “had themselves crowned at 
Agram; Croatia had her own coinage, 
the marturinas, and special laws placed 
on the statute book as such. Her Ban 
was invested with an independent 
authority almost sovereign in char- 
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acter. The Pragmatic Sanction was 
accepted by the Landtag of Agram three 
years earlier than by the Diet of Pesth. 
From the fifteenth century, indeed, 
the Croatian deputies went and sat in 
the Hungarian Diet, but the laws 
voted at Presburg had to be ratified 
at Agram.” Eventually Hungary suc- 
ceeded in annexing the three Comitats 
of Syrmia, Vorocz, and Poszega, and 
reduced the Landtag to the rank of a 
mere “‘Congregatio,” or County Par- 
liament, with the right of sending two 
oratores regni to the Diet at Presburg. 
These oratores regni could be beard, but 
had no vote, while the three Comitats 
above mentioned, the district of Tira- 
pola and the Chapters elected their 
members direct to the Diet, where 
they had regular votes. In the Upper 
House of the Diet sat the Ban, the 
Obergespiine or lord-lieutenants, the 
magnates, and the bishops. 

In the days of Maria Theresa the 
separate CroatianChancellery at Agram 
was abolished, and the administration 
of the country centralized at Pesth. 
Fiume and the adjacent Littoral were 
claimed as an integral portion of the 
dominions of the crown of St. Stephen ; 
the territories adjacent to the Save 
were placed under a special govern- 
ment, known as that of the “ military 
frontier,” and intended as a barrier 
against the Turks, while the adminis- 
tration of Dalmatia was transferred 
to Vienna. Much was not accordingly 
left of the triune kingdoms of Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and Sclavonia. The memory, 
however, of earlier greatness and liberty 
did not perish. Distance rather lent 
enchantment to the view. To re-unite 
the Littoral, the Military Frontier 
and Dalmatia, and to have a real Diet 
sitting at Agram became the day-dream 
of Croatian patriots, 

There was little time, however, 
while the ever-threatening invasions 
of the Turks were still at the gate, to 
quarrel seriously about constitutional 
questions. Foreign affairs were of 
greater interest than home questions 
when persons were still living who had 
seen the standard of the Prophet 
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stream from the citadel of Buda; and 
men cared more whether Belgrade was 
to remain a Mahomedan or a Christian 
city than whether the members of the 
Landtag at Agram were to have a veto 
on the legislation of the Diet at Pesth. 
Nor were Turkish invasions the only 
dangers which threatened the existence 
of the countries east of the Leitha. 
The yoke of the Austrian Emperors 
was even heavier than that of the 
Turk, the cruelties of the Jesuits more 
searching than those of any Achmet 
Aga or Shefket Pasha. Nothing in 
history is perhaps sadder than the 
contrast between the splendour of 
Hungary in the fourteenth century 
and her misery in the seventeenth. 
Constant revolts, in which Croat and 
Magyar stood side by side, revolts 
carried out with the valour of a Mans- 
feld and the perseverance of a Pym, 
alone taught the House of Hapsburg 
the inutility of crushing the love of 
civil and religious liberty which burned 
with as pure a flame on the banks of 
the Theiss and the Drave as on those 
of the Thames and Severn. After the 
failure of the centralizing efforts of 
Joseph IT., the constitution of Hungary, 
as ascertained by the Bulla Aurea of 
Andrew II., the contemporary, and, in 
many respects, the counterpart of our 
own Magna Charta, remained un- 
molested, and the year 1848 found 
Hungary in possession of it. The 
question, however, still remained— 
what was to he the character of the 
relations uniting the countries south- 
west of the Drave to the Hungarian 
crown? Were the former to constitute 
a regnum soctum or be a pars adnexa ? 
It.js possible that had the differ- 
ences of opinion been confined to con- 
stitutional questions, the quarrel would 
never have assumed a deep-seated 
character; but the Hungarians by a 
succession of laws intended to force 
their own language on the Southern 
Sclaves, and to Magyarise them against 
their will—laws passed in opposition 
to the advice of some of the best men 
in the Diet—succeeded in awakening 
a national feeling which otherwise 


might have slumbered and slept. It 
was as if the English Government had 
attempted in the eighteenth century 
to force the English language on the 
Irish throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, in order to 
allay the cravings of the sister island 
after independence. What followed 
is well known. The abortive Illyrian 
movement got up by Dr. Gai, with the 
connivance of the Vienna bureaucracy, 
was the first result. It soon died 
a natural death. In 1848 a more 
general movement began, when the 
Hungarian Diet showed no signs of 
repealing the existing laws or of ex- 
tending those liberties to the Croats 
which they claimed for themselves, 
The Sclave hordes of the Ban Jella- 
chich were let loose by the Vienna 
Government, and contributed as much 
to crushing the Hungarian insurrec- 
tion as the Russian army itself. Only 
when it was too late did the Hun- 
garian Diet, in the throes of dissolution, 
proclaim the principle of the equality 
of all languages before the law. 

The Diet of Agram in 1848 had 
demanded that all matters, excepting 
those relating to the army, foreign 
affairs, and the finances, should belong 
to their own sphere of responsibility, 
and that on legislative and commercial 
measures the Landtag of Agram should 
have a veto upon the resolutions of 
that of Pesth, so far as the operation 
of those measures affected the Sclavonic 
Provinces. The Ban was to be elected 
by the Diet, and was to have a respon- 
sible ministry. The Croatian troops, 
like the Honveds of Hungary, were 
not to be sent out of the country. In 
its hour of necessity the Austrian 
Government proposed to listen to 
these demands with a favourable ear. 
But when the end immediately in view, 
viz: the suppression of the Hungarian 
insurrection, had been accomplished, 
the statesmen of Vienna gave as little 
attention to the views of the Landtag 
of Agram as to those of the Diet at 
Pesth, and according as the Centralist 
or Federalist parties gained the upper 
hand, it was proposed to subordinate 
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both administration and legislation to 
a body of bureaucrats, or to a Parlia- 
ment stationed at Vienna, 

Meanwhile the most violent attempts 
at Germanizing the population went on. 
Not only in all the government offices, 
but in the schools as well, was the 
German language introduced, and the 
City Theatre of Agram, which was in 
receipt of a government subvention, 
was handed over to a body of German 
actors. A reaction could not fail to 
produce itself, On the 20th of October, 
1860, under the inspiration of Count 
Goluckowski, was issued the cele- 
brated diploma announcing a return 
to Liberal or constitutional ideas, fol- 
lowed, on the 20th February, 1861, by 
the promulgation of a constitution, 
centralising, but Liberal in character. 
The Austrian eagles were everywhere 
pulled down, German disappeared from 
the schools, and the German actors 
were driven off the stage of the 
theatre. No great result, however, 
came of the October diploma and the 
February patent. Although the go- 
vernment established an independent 
Croatian Chancellery with the same 
rights and powers as the Hungarian, 
and appointed the popular Mazsuranitz 
to be the head of it, the Croatian 
Landtag absolutely refused to be re- 
presented in the Central Reichsrath. 
It drew up indeed a memorable Article, 
which declared that through the events 
of 1848 every connection between 
Croatia and Hungary was once and 
for all severed, and that the former 
would only enter into negotiations for 
a union with the latter on the basis of 
a formal recognition of the above fact; 
but it declined to exchange the Hun- 
garian for the Austrian yoke, and after 
two Imperial rescripts had again in 
vain summoned the members to elect 
deputies to the Reichsrath, the As- 
sembly was dissolved. 

The attempts of the Vienna Govern- 
ment were renewed in 1865. In the 
Landtag which then met there ap- 
peared three well-defined parties, the 
Unionists, the National party, and the 
party of the Reichsrath. The first of 


these was composed of the representa- 
tives of the landed aristocracy, mostly 
Hungarians in blood, and by those of 
some of the large towns, such as 
Warasdin and Eszek, who wished, 
owing to commercial reasons, for 
union with Hungary. The name of 
the second party speaks for itself. 
The third was chiefly composed of 
the official class and their following. 
The National party was the majority 
of the Assembly, and could outvote 
the other two even when combined, 
which they seldom were, as the Hun- 
garian Unionists were naturally as 
much, if not more, opposed to the 
Reichsrath party as to the National- 
ists. The Vienna Government here- 
upon had recourse to a remarkable 
device. They summoned the popula- 
tion of the Military Frontier to elect 
deputies to the Landtag, who, how- 
ever, were only to have the right of 
voting on the question of the repre- 
sentation of the Diet in the Reichsrath. 
Thereupon there appeared in the Diet 
an array of soldiers in picturesque 
uniforms, who all voted “ Ay” with 
one accord. But the device was useless, 
for the Unionists and the Nationalists 
combined, and the President had to 
declare that the ‘‘ Noes had it.” The 
Austrian Government now had to give 
up its centralising and federalising 
eiforts. 

At the commencement of 1866, and 
with the consent of the states- 
men of Vienna, a deputation of the 
Croatian Landtag went to Pesth to 
meet a committee of the Hungarian 
Diet to discuss the basis of a settle- 
ment. Two celebrated men then met 
each other, Bishop Strossmayer and 
Deak Ferencz. The discussion was 
friendly, but agreement was difficult. 
The Hungarians wished to argue on 
the basis of the laws they had passed 
in 1848; the Croatians on that of their 
own article of 1861. After much dis- 
cussion it was agreed that Croatia was 
a regnum socium, and not a pars adnexa ; 
but when the attempt was made to 
define what was meant by regnum 
socium, agreement proved difficult. The 
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Hungarians claimed that the finances, 
the tariffs, and the public works of the 
country should be controlled by the 
Diet at Pesth exclusively ; the Croats 
asked that the Assembly at Agram 
should have a share in their adminis- 
tration ; the Hungarians proposed that 
there should be a Croatian Secretary 
of State with a seat in the Diet at 
Pesth, who should control the Ban, 
and that the Ban should be appointed 
by the Emperor on the recommenda- 
tion of the Hungarian Prime Minister. 
The Croatians wished the Ban to be 
responsible to the Diet at Agram, and 
communicate directly with the Em- 
peror. Before an agreement could be 
arrived at, war broke out with Prussia, 
and the two deputations returned home. 

The result of the war had naturally 
an immense influence on the future 
of the questions at issue. It became 
necessary to the statesmen at Vienna 
to conciliate Hungary at any price, 
and the general result of the labours 
of Count Beust was enormously to 
strengthen her influence in the affairs 
of the empire. It was therefore under 
an immense moral disadvantage that 
in 1868 the Croatian leaders renewed 
their negotiations with the leaders at 
Pesth. The appointment of Freiherr 
Levin von Rauch, a notorious Unionist, 
as Ban, instead of the popular F. M. 
Freiherr von Schokesevits, was a safe 
index as to which way the tide was 
running. The Landtag was dissolved 
in order to get rid of the National 
majority, a new electoral law was pro- 
mulgated by the Diet at Pesth, and 
the Hungarian officials made the most 
determined efforts to get together a 
Unionist majority. They were suc- 
cessful all along the line. No more 
than fifteen Nationalists were elected, 
who only entered the Landtag to pro- 
test against the electoral law as illegal 
and invalidating the future proceed- 
ings. A new deputation was appointed 
to go to Pesth, where everything of 
course under the circumstances went 
perfectly smoothly, and what is known 
as the Ausgleich of 1868 was agreed 
upon, 


By it Croatia was recognised as 
belonging to the category of lands 
subject to the Hungarian crown, and 
accordingly acknowledged the agree- 
ment of 1867 between Hungary and 
Austria as binding on herself. She was 
to be represented at Pesth by thirty- 
one delegates from the Landtag. The 
territory of Fiume was recognised as 
belonging to Hungary, and bound to 
send her deputies direct to Pesth, 
Nothing was said about Dalmatia or 
the Military Frontier. The Croatia: 
Chancellery at Vienna was abolished, 
Local government, justice, and educa- 
tion, were left to the direction of the 
Landtag at Agram; everything else 
was to belong to the Hungarian Diet, 
The taxes were to be collected by 
Hungarian officials. The Croatian 
revenue was first charged with seven 
per cent. of the common expenses of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, next 
with a sum of 2,200,000 florins for the 
expenses of the local administration 
mentioned above, and the remainder 
was then to be paid into the Hungarian 
exchequer. The Ban, who was always 
to be a civilian, was to be appointed 
by the Emperor on the recommenda- 
tion of the Hungarian Prime Minister. 
There was to be a Croatian minister, 
with an office at Pesth, sitting in the 
Hungarian Cabinet, through whom all 
matters relating to Croatia were to be 
laid before the Emperor. Such was 
the Ausgleich of 1868, 

Unfavourable as the result of the 
negotiations was to the views of the 
National party, the manner in which the 
agreement arrived at was carried out 
made it doubly odious to them. In a few 
years Baron Rauch had accumulated a 
load of deserved unpopularity which 
might alone have been enough to render 
his resignation probable. Fortunately 
his connection in a variety of specula- 
tions, which he had used his official posi- 
tion to further, brought matters toa 
crisis. The circumstances which led to 
his dismissal were as follows. In order 
to escape the persecution to which the 
National Press was subjected, the 
Zatocsnik newspaper established itself 
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at Petrinia, on the Military Frontier, 
and commenced a series of articles 
professing to show up a scandalous 
speculation to which Baron Rauch 
had been a party. At the same time 
Miletits, the best known among the 
Nationalist leaders, in his newspaper, 
the Zastava, denounced him as a 
“ Haramia” (scoundrel). Miletits was 
condemned to a year’s imprisonment, 
but against the writers in the Zatocsnik, 
Mrazovitz and Voncsina, Rauch took 
no steps. The charge brought forward 
by them was the following. A com- 
pany consisting of landed proprietors 
was desirous of obtaining a concession 
from the government in order to drain 
the large swamps on the Save, known 
as the Lonjokopolje, in exchange for 
a long lease of the reclaimed land. 
Amongst the shareholders was the 
Ban’s brother. The cost of the en- 
gineering operations was estimated 
by the government officials at an ex- 
cessive amount, and the concession was 
accordingly granted on very easy 
terms to the company. Hardly, how- 
ever, had the transaction been com- 
pleted than the company sold their 
lease to a Dutch company at a far 
higher price. The profit thereby made 
by the vendors was enormous. It was 
asserted that Baron George Rauch 
was only a man of straw, behind 
whom stood the Ban himself. A 
similar affair was that of the Limito 
salt pans. The corporation of Karl- 
stadt was refused a renewal of a lease 
of these salt pans, which it had en- 
joyed on very easy terms for many 
years, and the lease was given to a 
Jew from Agram on the same terms. 
It was asserted that the Jew also was 
a man of straw put up by Rauch, 
whose rule began to be accounted 
as corrupt as that of the Turkish 
Pashas in Bosnia. Ultimately the 
outcry became so great that Rauch 
received orders from Vienna to indict 
Mrazovitz and Vonesina for libel. 
Mrazovitz and Vonesina pleaded the 
truth of what they said, and their 
“‘exceptio veritatis” was admitted by 
the High Court of the Military Fron- 


tier, before whom the trial took place. 
Rauch was thereupon instantaneously 
dismissed. No successor was for some 
time appointed, and the duties of the 
post were temporarily performed by 
the ‘“Sectionschef” Vakanovitz of 
Agram. A fresh Landtag was about 
to meet. The position of the govern- 
ment was highly critical, as it ‘was 
known the Nationalists were going to 
make an effort to regain their old 
predominance. On the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1871, they held a public meeting, 
and protested against all the proceed- 
ings of the Diet of 1868 as invalid, 
owing to the manner in which the 
Landtag had been elected, again claimed 
Fiume as an integral portion of the 
Croatian territory, and demanded the 
incorporation of the Military Fron- 
tier with the country. Thereupon the 
Landtag was dissolved. In the new 
elections, which, owing to the agita- 
tion, had te be carried out under the 
old election law, the National party 
gained an easy majority. Negotia- 
tions were thereupon set on foot be- 
tween the leaders and Count Lonyay, 
the Hungarian Prime Minister, which 
pointed to a favourable result; but 
the intrigues of the Unionist party 
and of the supporters of Rauch suc- 
ceeded in preventing any good result 
arising from them. A report was 
spread that Miletits and a deputation 
of the Servian Omladina were coming 
to Agram to stir up the Landtag and 
make anti-Hungarian demonstrations. 
Thereupon the Landtag was imme- 
diately dissolved without having met 
for business. New elections were 
ordered. During their continuance 
the negotiations continued, but Count 
Lonyay asked that in order to restore 
the balance of parties in the Landtag, 
the Nationalists should abandon a cer- 
tain number of seats to the Unionists. 
The Nationalists refused, but expressed 
themselves ready to consent to the 
deputation which might have to go 
to Pesth to discuss the final settle- 
ment, consisting of one half Unionists, 
one half Nationalists. 

The Nationalists again obtained a 
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decisive majority at the elections of 
1872. The Hungarian Government 
having little confidence in the promises 
of the Nationalists, now had recourse 
to another electioneering device. By 
the old Croatian electoral laws, under 
which the Landtag had been elected, 
the great landowners, to whose pro- 
perty a seignoral jurisdiction belonged 
prior to the year 1848, had an ex-officio 
right to a seat and vote in the Land- 
tag. The great majority of these 
* Virilists,” as they were called, were 
Hungarian absentee proprietors. At 
the bidding of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment they all now appeared in a body 
and claimed their seats. The Unionist 
party thereby just obtained a majority, 
and a deputation, on the whole satis- 
factory to then., was elected, and pro- 
ceeded to Pesth to meet the Hungarian 
deputation. The negotiations between 
them lasted nearly eight months, from 
the 27th October, 1872, to the 29th 
June, 1873. More than once they were 
nearly broken off. The contest raged 
ehiefly around these points, viz., the 
powers of the Ban, those of the Croa- 
tian Minister at Pesth, and the finan- 
cial relations of the two countries. 
The Croatians demanded that the 
Emperor should nominate the Ban 
without waiting for the advice of the 
Hungarian Prime Minister, and that 
the Ban should have the right of com- 
municating directly with the Emperor, 
and should be responsible to the Land- 
tag at Agram. On the financial 
question they objected to the arrange- 
ment under which a lump sum of 
2,200,000 florins was allowed out of 
the taxes to the Landtag for local pur- 
poses, and to the 7 per cent contribu- 
tion to the common expenses of the 
Empire, as being too high. An agree- 
ment was first arrived at on the second 
question, which was discussed by a 
special committee of eight members. 
It was agreed that 45 per cent of the 
gross revenue of Croatia should be re- 
served for local purposes, and the 
remaining 55 per cent paid into the 
Hungarian Exchequer, and appro- 
priated to Hungarian and Austro- 


Hungarian purposes. The advantage 
to Croatia of this arrangement was 
that, if, as was anticipated, the 45 per 
cent of the revenue exceeded the sum 
of 2,200,000 florins, the difference 
would beiso much gained to the Croa- 
tians. On the constitutional question, 
after long discussions, it was agreed 
that the Croatian Minister should 
always be obliged to submit the pro- 
posals of the Ban to the Emperor, and 
only express a separate opinion if in his 
opinion the position of Hungary were 
likely to be injuriously affected. To 
the demands of the Croatian deputation, 
that the direct taxes should be col- 
lected by their own civil service, and 
the railroads and roads be similarly 
administered, the Hungarians opposed 
an unyielding resistance. The respon- 
sibility of the Ban to the Croatian 
Landtag was left unmentioned in the 
new Ausgleich, but the principle was 
admitted, and it was left to be ex- 
pressed in a law to be passed by the 
Landtag, to whose sphere it more pro- 
perly belonged. At the same time the 
popular Mazsuranitz was .appointed 
Ban. The Croatian demand relating 
to Fiume was refused, but that regard- 
ing the Military Frontier had been ac- 
cepted even prior to the commencement 
of the negotiations, and on June 9th, 
1872, a Royal Proclamation appeared 
directing the necessary steps to be 
taken. 

The general result of the agree- 
ment was on the whole favourable to 
Hungary, for the points concedéd to 
Croatia, except that relating to the 
Military Frontier, were few and unim- 
portant, while Hungary had obtained 
what to her was of vital importance, 
the practical recognition of the legality 
of what passed in 1868. 

The new Ausgleich passed the Hun- 
garian Dict unanimously, the Croatian 
Landtag after a division. In the latter, 
Makanec and other leaders of the 
National party inveighed against it 
with extreme bitterness, as being an 
abandonment of all the historical 
claims of their country to equality 


with Hungary, and of everything - 
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which from their own point of view was 
contained in the words regnum socium 
as distinct from pars adnexa. Their 
speeches found an echo which has not 
only not died away, but has been 
roused again by the struggle going on 
across the border between Servia and 
Turkey. 

The area of Croatia is indeed small, 
even since the incorporation of the 
Military Frontier. It comprises only 
16,773 square miles, nor can it be 
described as rich. The population 
falls short of 2,000,000. But the 
National party in Croatia feels that 
behind it are greater forces, of which 
it is only one of the representatives. 

The political tendencies of the Croa- 
tian population are togravitate towards 
their Servian brethren. At first sight 
it might have been supposed that it 
would have been otherwise, for while 
the history of the Serbs belongs to the 
East of Europe, that of the Croatian 
people is knit in with the fortunes of 
the West. The Croatians were first 
converted to Christianity from Rome, 
the Serbs by the Greek missionaries 
Cyril and Methodius. The Croatians 
use the Latin alphabet, the Serbs 
the Cyrilian letters. Croatia was not 
included in the great Serb empire 
of Stephen Douchan in the four- 
teenth century. But here their differ- 
ences end, and these do not go deep. 
“Croatians and Serbs,” says Dr. 
Ficker in his description of the various 
races inhabiting the Austrian empire, 
“are so closely allied to one another 
that while few difficulties exist in deter- 
mining the frontier between them on the 
one hand and the Slovene and the non- 
Sclavonic population on the other, it 
requires a careful inquiry to determine 
those existing between the two peoples 
themselves.” The necessities of poli- 
ties have completed what nature had 
begun. In the Hungarian the Croat 
of Agram sees an enemy he wishes to 
get rid of ; the Serbs of Belgrade have 
a like feeling towards the Turks of 
Constantinople. The old Military 
Frontier now incorporated with Croatia 
is mainly inhabited by Serbs, and an 


anti-Serb policy would consequently 
find little or no favour at Agram. It 
is recollected that in 1848 Jellachich, 
when appointed Ban, though himself 
a Catholic, had himself installed by the 
Serb Patriarch, Ragatschitch. 

Two lines of policy may be said 
to find favour with the National party. 
That the day is not far off when the 
Turkish empire will break up is ad- 
mitted onall hands. Who will then be 
the heir of the Sublime Porte, so far 
as Turkish Croatia, the Herzegovina, 
and Bosnia are concerned — those 
‘‘Hinterliinder Dalmatiens,” which are 
absolutely necessary to her develop- 
ment? Some of the politicians at 
Agram would reply Croatia, and would 
see in such.an annexation the means 
of strengthening themselves against 
the Diet of Pesth, while maintaining 
the connection if not with Hungary 
at least with the House of Haps- 
burg. This solution would have for 
its chief supporters the Roman Catho- 
lic section of the population. Others, 
believing that the Dualistic system 
would yet be too strong for them, look 
forward to the day when there shall 
be one great Croat-Serb empire, with 
its centre at Belgrade. And hence it 
is that some of the leaders of the 
National party at Agram so frequently 
spend no inconsiderable portion of the 
year in prison, and that Austrian 
statesmen see so many objections to 
schemes of autonomy for the subject 
provinces south of the Danube and the 
Save. 

Certain it is that whenever the 
Eastern Question is finally settled, the 
wishes and aspirations of the in- 
habitants of Croatia will have to be 
taken into account. The issues in- 
volved, like every issue which helps to 
constitute the great riddle now puzzl- 
ing the statesmen and diplomatists of 
Europe, are complicated in the extreme. 
A separation of Croatia and Sclavonia 
from the crown of St. Stephen, to which 
they have been subject for so many 
centuries, is a change of such magnitude 
that it is not likely to take place so 
long as the Austro-Hungarian empire 
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exists. It is an open question whether 
the cause of good government would be 
really advanced by the formation of 
a great Croat-Serb kingdom, at least at 
present. On the other hand, if Bosnia, 
Turkish Croatia, and the Herzegovina 
were placed under the dominion of the 
House of Hapsburg it is difficult to 
believe that the existing distribution 
of power in the Austro-Hungarian 
empire could be preserved, and that 
some hazardous federalist experiment 
might not have to be attempted. It 
is this feeling which, without justifying 
the foolish attempts of Magyar fanatics 
to impose their own language on the 
Croats, makes their determination to 
subordinate the Landtag at Agram to 
the Diet at Pesth a matter of easy 
comprehension, for the question in- 
volved is to them almost one of 
existence. As regards Fiume and 
the Littoral it must be recollected 
that the Italians, who form the ma- 
jority of the population of that district, 
are strongly opposed to the views of the 
Sclavonic agitators, whom they regard 


as barbarians. If any considerable 
change were likely to take place in the 
territorial distribution of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, and the connection 
with Hungary were to be finally 
severed, an immediate movement for 
annexation to Italy would begin in the 
Littoral, and in more than one district 
of Dalmatia. If, however, Fiume and 
the Littoral were to be annexed to 
Italy, Trieste could hardly remain 
Austrian; but Germany, it is generally 
supposed, will never consent to Trieste 
becoming Italian. Thus, which ever way 
the look-out turns, there are breakers 
ahead, Sceylla on one side, Charybdis 
on the other, and Englishmen, while 
watching the efforts of Continental 
statesmen to steer through, do so not 
merely as spectators of a complicated 
experiment in which they have no con- 
cern, but as feeling that on a successful 
result attending those efforts way 
depend the preservation of Europ:an 
peace, and of interests which are their 
own, 
EpMonD FITZMAURICE. 





THE LITTLE HOSPITAL BY THE RIVER. 


Just beyond the dark red brick tower 
of quaint old Chelsea Church and the 
now-a-days grotesque monument to 
Sir Hans Sloane beside it, is a hand- 
some lamp-post placed in the middle 
of the wide road, with an inscription an- 
nouncing that in the month of May, 
1874, the Thames Embankment of 
Chelsea was opened. Doubtless this 
Embankment has purified the river 
banks, and has been great in its sani- 
tary influences—but we old dwellers in 
Chelsea have clinging regretful memo- 
ries of the old wharves, the picturesque 
lumbering barges, and the stately trees 
that once adorned Cheyne Walk, though 
these last were sacrificed some years 
before the Embankment was thought of. 

At this lamp-post begins a plot of 
inclosed garden-ground, between the 
houses and the river, with trees bursting 
into fresh green leaves which. quiver 
under the bright sunshine of this genial 
spring day, and behind the slight screen 
they interpose between us and the river 
is a quaint group of small houses— 
quaint and old-fashioned with the age 
of more than a century upon them. 
In front of the third house, No. 46, is 
a black board with “Cheyne Home 
for Sick Children ” painted on it, and 
this is the little Hospital we have come 
to see. 

A Hospital for incurable children ! 
What a sad, hopeless picture this calls 
up, so many of the bright butterflies of 
life pinned to the beds from which 
they must never rise. “Oh how very 
sad!” say people we tell about this 
little Hospital, and we said so too, and 
we went in with troubled hearts to 
judge for ourselves. 

We went first into the pretty rooms 
on the ground-floor and had a little 
talk with the sweet-faced superintend- 
ent—“ Sister” the children call the 
kind lady—about her sixteen charges 


up stairs. The idea of this Hospital is 
very beautiful; it only receives patients 
suffering from chronic or incurable 
disease, and on that account excluded 
or discharged from other hospitals. 
Cases of epilepsy or mental derange- 
ment being alone inadmissible. It was 
first opened in June 1875 with one 
ward containing eight beds ; in Sep- 
tember of the same year eight more 
beds were added. 

Twenty-eightchildren have now been 
admitted ; of these a few have been 
discharged comparatively well; some 
have died. There are now sixteen in 
the Hospital, almost all of whom will 
never leave their beds again. 

We go up the quaint old staircase 
with its pale green panelled walls, 
into the first ward. Outside the door 
we are shown the great ventilating 
shaft, which goes through the house 
from basement to roof, and keeps the 
atmosphere wonderfully pure and fresh ; 
there are also air tubes at the windows. 

Two bright, exquisitely-clean rooms 
lead one out of the other; there are 
three cots in one room and five in the 
other ; and out of the eight children 
who occupy these, seven are incurably 
afflicted either with spine or hip 
disease, or in the case of the eldest, a 
very interesting boy of twelve years 
old, with “paraplegia:” but it is 
really difficult to believe this doom is 
on them as we look at the bright 
smiles on every face. Every child wears 
a scarlet flannel jacket, and has its cot 
covered with a richly-coloured striped 
blanket. The pale green walls are 
hung with pictures and photographs, 
and on the little table stretching 
across every crib is a glass or china 
flower-pot filled with fresh country 
primroses. 

It is difficult to associate disease and 
suffering with so bright a scene. The 
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cots and the stools beside them are 
heaped with books, toys, drawing imple- 
ments, and work-boxes; and looking out 
through the flood of sunshine streaming 
into the room we see the noble river, 
which almost seems to be flowing 
beneath the windows, and one may 
fancy is bearing the red and black 
steamers, the long slender yellow boats 
flashing past like rays of light, the 
barges, and the smaller craft, up and 
down, for the amusement of the little 
invalids, as they lie on their cots in 
full view of the water. 

In two cots set side by side in 
the first room two little girls were 
busy with their dolls. Their cots 
were strewn with playthings and a 
baby-house. They looked very sweet 
and happy, like two birds in their 
nests, and soon lost their shyness and 
grew interested in talking of their 
toys and pursuits. 

Through the doorway between the 
rooms we came to five boys of 
different ages, and were greatly 
struck by their intelligence and evi- 
dent contentment. It must indeed be 
a most blessed change to them, for 
patients are not taken in at this 
hospital who can be properly cared for 
in their own homes. One of the little 
girls up stairs, with a terrible spinal 
complaint, never slept in a bed till she 
came to Cheyne Hospital; another child 
was accustomed to be left alone suffering 
all day, her father being a flower-seller 
in the streets and hermother an orange- 
woman, It is touching to learn that 
these poor people bring regularly a shil- 
ling a week each towards the support 
of their child. 

But there are sadder cases than these. 
The baby of the Hospital, a smiling, 
happy darling of four years, was taken 
from his wretched drunken mother’s 
arms under the arches of Waterloo 
Bridge, with incurable disease in both 
hips, also in the spine. His dear little 
face is alwaysfull of smiles and pleasure 
at being noticed. 

Next the “ baby”’ is a bright intelli- 
gent fellow, with an answer for every- 
thing you say. He is not much older 


than “‘ Friar Tuck,” as the little one 
is called, but he is wonderfully clever, 
a child who must have been remark- 
able in some way ; he, too, has spinal 
disease and lies flat in his little bed. 

Charlie, the eldest boy already men- 
tioned, lies near the window ; he has 
a taste for drawing, and this is sedu- 
lously fostered. One wonders what 
he thinks of as he lies there watching 
the river run past with its ever varied 
freight of steamers and boats. He 
is evidently a reflecting boy and old 
for his age. He is also a great reader, 

“] like books with plenty of moving 
in them,” he said, “ fighting and such 
like, and about going to sea.” 

Poor fellow, he smiled and looked 
bright as he spoke, quite unconscious of 
the strange, almost grotesque contrast 
to his state his words made. We lent 
him A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe. “Is it all true?” he eagerly 
asked; “and did he really carry it 
about ¢” 

His case is a sad one. He was well 
two years ago and was at play, when 
a stone struck him in the back. Pro- 
bably there was disease in the system, 
for he became ill at once and is now 
paralysed to above the waist, but he 
can move his arms and is wonderfully 
ingenious and clever in the way he 
pastes prints and coloured pictures 
into his scrap-book—we heard no 
murmur about his powerlessness. He 
said that at first he grew very weary 
of lying there. ‘‘ Now I’m used to it.” 

One of us said, “ And perhaps now 
you would find it wearisome to get up 
and move about ?”’ 

Charlie looked up with a humorous 
twinkle in his dark eyes. ‘“ I shouldn't 
mind trying, though !’’ he answered. 

It is really all but impossible to 
realise how sadly they are afflicted ; 
certainly there is nothing to call up any 
idea of suffering. Of course their state 
is variable, and pain must sometimes 
come. Two of the five boys on this 
floor are very quaint fellows, very much 
alike and both blind of one eye. These 
two have a craving for English history 
stories, and are delighted to get a fresh 
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one told them, but they criticise freely 
and have too good a memory to make 
it safe to tell the same story twice 
over. One of these boys said he loved 
to watch the sunsets on the river. 

I do not think one often finds, five 
well-educated boys, with whom one 
could spend an hour more pleasantly 
than with Charlie and his companions 
in the little Hospital ; selfishness and 
dulness seem entirely absent from the 
little community.’ 

There is a harmonium in the room, 
and they told us eagerly that “ Sister” 
played on it. Dick and George, the 
two quaint boys, had each a toy-snake, 
one white and the other black, and 
bursts of merry laughter were excited 
by the fright my companion affected 
when these snakes were suddenly 
darted out at him. That was evidently 
a rare joke; even the two little quiet 
girls in their nests in the next room 
made out what was happening and 
laughed heartily. 

The talk was so lively and the fun 
so sustained that one needed to look 
at the weight hanging from a little 
chain at the foot of each cot—the 
weight which keeps the wounded limb 
in position, and so obviates pain when 
the child moves—to realise that these 
were sufferers stricken by mortal 
disease, who would probably never 
walk again or enjoy any earthly life 
beyond the Hospital walls. Thrice 
blessed are they who have stepped in 
to soothe their pain. 

Up stairs we found three little boys 
in the first room, and in the larger one, 
overlooking the river, were five girls. 
One of these, a girl of thirteen, named 
Sally, had been five years in hospital 
before she was given up as incurable 
and removed to Cheyne Walk. She has 
hip disease in a very severe form, but 
is as bright and happy as a bird. Her 
little rapt face listening to a story is 
worth going miles to see ; as her interest 
grows a delicate flush comes into the 
white, smiling face; it is extraordinary, 
and would be a good lesson to many 
imaginary invalids to see the vitality 
and energy of this child, whose strength 


is literally draining away by disease, and 
who, we learned, must at last die from 
exhaustion; she shakes one’s hand so 
heartily that it seems as if she must 
shake her little fragile body to bits. 
Poor, bright little Sally, no one could 
talk of a “‘ happy release ’’ in her case 
for she evidently enjoys her life; she 
is a character tuo, in her way, and made 
us laugh by her quaint repartees and 
sense of humour, 

One of the great features of this 
little Hospital is its position. The view 
from the windows of the room we are 
now in is lovely. Beyond the old 
bridge is Battersea reach, with the 
frosted green church spire of Battersea 
at the bend of the river, and in the 
summer the light pleasure-boats and 
out-riggers, golden in the sunlight, 
skim past as if they were dragon flies. 
The back windows, too, command some 
space, for there are long back gardens 
to these old houses, which give a 
plenteous area behind, and make the 
position a very healthy one. 

One of the three little boys on this 
floor fell through a cellar opening and 
received injuries which ended in 
spinal disease; this poor child travelled 
all the way from the West of England 
in a sadly suffering state. 

Two features strike one forcibly in 
all the wards. How constant, and 
skilful, and perfect must be the nursing 
which can keep these children so free 
from all appearance of suffering or dis- 
comfort, and how wonderful must be 
the sweetness and gentleness by which 
all is ordered for them. They seem 
perfectly at ease and at home, as if 
the Hospital were their own and all 
who come their visitors; one hears 
no complaint, no bickering, and yet 
there is none of the indifferent supine- 
ness of the ordinary invalid. They are 
as ready to be amused as healthy chil- 
dren are and are very grateful for 
kindness. Certainly they are powerful 
witnesses to the loving care and skill of 
their two kind and experienced nurses 
and the gentle lady superintendent, 
nor should their skilful doctor be 
forgotten. 
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When one sees this pleasant home, 
full of peace and brightness, and 
of every comfort and amusement 
that children’s hearts can wish for, 
and then hears of the homes and no 
homes that some of these children 
knew before they were brought to 
Cheyne Walk, or to hospital] life else- 
where, one wonders why schemes like 
this one have not been more often set 
on foot for poor little mortals beyond 
the reach of probable cure, though not 
beyond the reach of medical skill and 
careful nursing in the way of allevia- 
tion of suffering ; for in several of the 
most severely afflicted among these 
children there is a manifest improve- 
ment in looks and in spirits; it is very 
interesting too to see the self-control 
and refinement that has come over these 
waifs and strays, and, as some cases 
have proved, cure has supervened when 
it had been declared hopeless. 

And how was this good work begun? 
Very simply, without any fuss or pub- 
licity, by the simple quiet determina- 
tion of two people longing to lessen 
some of the misery they saw and felt 
to be around them; aided by friends 
they have done their work well and 
thoroughly since June 1875, and now 
they are implored to extend it, and to 
relieve more little sufferers discharged 
from other hospitals as incurables, 
from the miseries that await them in 
their homes. 

But they cannot extend their work 
as they wish without further external 
help added to that which some of their 
friends have given them. They have 





already secured the house adjoining 
“the little Hospital,” and if they can 
get sufficient help to maintain eighteen 
extra cots they can nurse double 
their present number of patients with 
a small addition to their present staff 
of nurses. The applications for ad- 
mittance into this happy little refuge 
are numerous and most urgent, and 
no wonder, as those who take the 
trouble to visit 46 Cheyne Walk 
any week-day afternoon will doubt- 
less testify. It will be a sad pity 
if the help needed for so good a work 
should not be found, and that its merci- 
ful aid should be limited to so small 
a number, when one thinks of the 
hundreds of suffering children stifling 
in squalid houses, where they are often 
thrust aside or wearied out of life by 
the play and strife of their healthy 
noisy brothers and sisters, even if no 
worse treatment falls to their lot. 

I began this paper by saying we 
crossed the threshold of “the little 
Hospital” with troubled hearts. We re- 
crossed it with thankful ones; thank- 
ful that there should be so much happi- 
ness within it, so much loving-kindness 
to be found among us, and that such a 
fountain of love and pity is flowing 
there for these helpless little children. 


Katuarine S. Macqvorp. 


All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Honorary Secretary of 
the Hospital, Mrs. Wickham Flower, 
47 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 8.W. 

















Iv 1850 Charlotte Bronté paid a visit 
to Harriet Martineau at Ambleside, and 
she wrote to her friends various em- 
phatic accounts of her hostess. “‘ With- 
out adopting her theories,” Miss Bronté 
said, “I yet find a worth and greatness 
in herself, and a consistency, bene- 
yolence, perseverance in her practice, 
such as wins the sincerest esteem and 
affection. She is not a person to be 
judged by her writings alone, but 
rather by her own deeds and life, than 
which nothing can be more exemplary 
or noble.” 

The division which Miss Brontié: thus 
makes between opinions and character, 
and again between literary production 
and character, is at the root of any 
just criticism of the two volumes of 
autobiography which have just been 
given to the public. Of the third 
volume, The Memorials, by Mrs. Chap- 
man, it is impossible to say anything 
serious. Mrs. Chapman fought an 
admirable fight in the dark times of 
American history for the abolition of 
slavery, but unhappily she is without 
literary gifts; and this third volume 
is one more illustration of the folly of 
intrusting the composition of biography 
to persons who have only the wholly 
irrelevant claim of intimate friend- 
ship, or kinship, or sympathy in public 
causes. The qualification for a bio- 
grapher is not in the least that he is 
a virtuous person, or a second cousin, 
or a dear friend, or a trusty colleague ; 
but that he knows how to write a book, 
has tact, style, taste, considerateness, 
senses of proportion, and a good eye 
for the beginnings and ends of things. 
The third volume, then, tells us little 
about the person to whom they relate. 
The two volumes of autobiography tell 
all that we can seek to know, and the 
reader who judges them in an equitable 
spirit will be ready to allow that, when 
all is said that can be said of her 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


hardness, arbitrariness, and insularity, 

Harriet Martineau is still a singular 

and worthy figure among the conspicu- 

ous personages of a generation that has 
now almost vanished. Some will 

wonder how it was that her literary 

performances acquired so little of per- 

manent value. Others will be pained 

by the distinct repudiation of all 
theology, avowed by her with a simple 
and courageous directness that can 
scarcely be counted other than honour- 
able to her. But everybody will admit, 
as Charlotte Bronté did, that though 
her books are not of the first nor of 
the second rank, and though her anti- 
theological opinions are to many 
repugnant, yet behind books and opi- 
nions was a remarkable personality, 
a sure eye for social realities, a moral 
courage that never flinched ; a strong 
judgment, within its limits ; a vigorous 
self-reliance both in opinion and act, 
which yet did not prevent a habit of 
the most neutral self-judgment ; the 
commonplace virtues of industry and 
energy devoted to aims too elevated, 
and too large and generous, to be 
commonplace ; a splendid sincerity, a 
magnificent love of truth. And that 
all these fine qualities, which would 
mostly be described as manly, should 
exist not in a man but a woman, and 
in a woman who discharged admirably 
such feminine duties as fell to her, fills 
up the measure of our interest in such 
a character. 


Harriet Martineau was born at Nor 
wich in 1802, and she died, as we all 
remember, in the course of last summer 
(1876). Few people have lived so long 
as three-quarters of a century, and 
undergone so little substantial change 
of character, amid some very important 
changes of opinion. Her family was 
Unitarian, and family life was in her 
case marked by some of that stiffness, 
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that severity, that chilly rigour, with 
which Unitarians are sometimes taxed 
by religionists of a more ecstatic 
doctrine. Her childhood was very un- 
happy; the household seems to have 
been unamiable, and she was 
treated with none of that tenderness 
and sympathy, for which firm and 
defiant natures are apt to yearn as 
strongly as others that get the credit 
of greater sensibility. With that 
singular impulse to suicide which is 
frequent among children, though rarer 
with girls than boys, she went one day 
into the kitchen for the carving knife, 
that she might cut her throat ; luckily 
the servants were at dinner, and the 
child retreated. Deafness, which 
proved incurable, began to afflict her 
before she was sixteen. A severe, 
harsh, and mournful kind of religiosity 
seized her, and this ‘abominable 
spiritual rigidity,” as she calls it, 
confirmed all the gloomy predisposi- 
tions of her mind. She learned a good 
deal, mastering Latin, French, and 
Italian in good time; and reading 
much in her own tongue, including 
constant attention to the Bible, with 
- all sorts of commentaries and expla- 
nations, such as those of us who were 
brought up in a certain spiritual 
atmosphere, have only too good reasons 
never to forget. This expansion of 
intellectual interest, however, did not 
make her less silent, less low in her 
spirits, less full of vague and anxious 
presentiment. The reader is glad 
when these ungracious years of youth 
are at an end, and the demands of 
active life stirred Harriet Martineau’s 
energies into vigorous work. 

In 1822 her father died, and seven 
years later his widow and his daughters 
lost at a single blow nearly all that 
they had in the world. Before this 
event, which really proved to be a 
blessing in the disguise of a cata- 
strophe, Harriet Martineau had written 
« number of slight pieces. They had 
been printed, and received a certain 
amount of recognition, They were of 
a religious cast, as was natural in one 
with whom religious literature, and 


religious life and observance, had 
hitherto taken in the whole sphere of 
her continual experience. T'raditions 
of Palestine and Devotional Exercises 
are titles that tell their own tale, and 
we may be sure that their authoress 
was still at the antipodean point of 
the positive philosophy in which she 
ended her speculative journey. She 
still clung undoubtingly to what she 
had been brought up to believe, when 
she won three prizes for essays intended 
to present Unitarianism to the notice 
of Jews, of Catholics, and of Maho- 
metans. Her success in these and 
similar efforts, turned her mind more 
decidedly towards literature as a pro- 
fession. 

Miss Martineau is at some pains to 
assure us on several occasions that 
it was the need of utterance now and 
always that drove her to write, and 
that money, although welcome when 
it came, was never her motive. This 
perhaps a little savours of affectation. 
Nobody would dream of suspecting 
Miss Martineau of writing anything 
that she did not believe to be true or 
useful, merely for the sake of money. 
But there is plenty of evidence that 
the prospect of payment stirred her to 
true and useful work, as it does many 
other authors by profession, and as it 
does the followers of all professions 
whatever. She puts the case fairly 
enough in another place (i. 422) :— 
“Every author is in a manner an 
adventurer; and no one was ever 
more decidedly so than myself; but 
the difference between one kind of 
adventurer and another is, I believe, 
simply this—that the one has some- 
thing to say which presses for utterance, 
and is uttered at length without a view 
to future fortunes; while the other 
has a sort of general inclination 
towards literature, without any spe- 
cific need of utterance, and a very 
definite desire for the honours and 
rewards of the literary career.” Even 
in the latter case, however, honest 
journeyman’s work enough is done in 
literature by men and women who seek 
nothing higher than a reputable source 
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of income. Miss Martineau did, no 
doubt, seek objects far higher and more 
generous than income, but she lived 
on the income which literature brought 
to her; and there seems a certain 
failure of her usually admirable com- 
mon sense in making any ado about so 
simple a matter. When doctors and 
counsel refuse their guineas, and the 
parson declines a stipend, it will be 
quite soon enough for the author to be 
especially anxious to show that he 
has a right to regard money much 
as the rest of the human race regard 
it. 

Miss Martineau underwent the harsh 
ordeal which awaits most literary 
aspirants. She had a scheme in her 
head for a long series of short tales to 
illustrate some of the propositions of 
political economy. She trudged about 
London day after day, through mud 
and fog, with weary limbs and anxious 
heart, as many an author has done 
before and since. The times were bad ; 
cholera was abroad; people were full 
of apprehension and concern about the 
Reform Bill ; and the publishers looked 
coldly on a doubtful venture. Miss 
Martineau talks none of the conven- 
tional nonsense about the cruelty and 
stupidity of publishers. What she 
says is this:—‘‘I have always been 
anxious to extend to young or strug- 
gling authors the sort of aid which 
would have been so precious to me in 
that winter of 1829-30, and I know 
that, in above twenty years, I have 
never succeeded but once.” One of the 
most distinguished editors in London, 
who had charge of a periodical for many 
years, told us what comes to the same 
thing, namely, that in no single case 
during all these years did a volunteer 
contributor of real quality, or with any 
promise of eminence, present himself 
or herself. So many hundreds think 
themselves called, so few are chosen. 
In Miss Martineau’s case, however, 
the trade made a mistake. When at 
length she found some one to go halves 
with her in the enterprise, on terms 
extremely disadvantageous to herself, 
the first of her tales was published 
(1832), and instantly had a prodigious 
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success. The sale ran up to more than 
ten thousand of each monthly volume. 
In that singular autobiographical 
sketch of herself which Miss Marti- 
neau prepared for the Daily News, 
to be printed as her obituary notice, 
she pronounced a judgment upon this 
work which mere disinterested, though 
not more impartial, critics will confirm. 
Her own unalterable view, she says, 
of what the work could and could not 
effect, “‘ prevented her from expecting 
too much from it, either in regard to 
its social operations or its influence on 
her own fame. The original idea of 
exhibiting the great natural laws of 
society by a series of pictures of 
selected social action was a fortunate 
one; and her tales initiated a multi- 
tude of minds into the conception of 
what political economy is, and how it 
concerns everybody living in society. 
Beyond this there is no merit of a high 
order in the work. It popularised in 
a fresh form some doctrines and many 
truths long before made public by 
others.” James Mill, one of the acutest 
economists of the day, and one of the 
most vigorous and original characters 
of that or any other day, had foretold 
failure; but when the time came he 
very handsomely admitted that his 
prophecy had been rash. In after years, 
when Miss Martineau had acquired 
from Comte a conception of the growth 
and movement of societies as a whole, 
with their economic conditions con- 
trolled and constantly modified by a 
multitude of other conditions of various 
kinds, she rated the science of her 
earlier days very low. Even in those 
days, however, she says, ‘“‘I believe I 
should not have been greatly surprised 
or displeased to have perceived, even 
then that the pretended science is no 
science at all, strictly speaking; and 
that so many of its parts must under- 
go essential change, that it may be a 
question whether future generations 
will owe much more to it than the 
benefit (inestimable, to be sure) of 
establishing the grand truth that social 
affairs proceed according to general 
laws, no less than natural phenomena 
of every kind” (Awtob, ii. 245). 
E 
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that severity, that chilly rigour, with 
which Unitarians are sometimes taxed 
by religionists of a more ecstatic 
doctrine. Her childhood was very un- 
happy; the household seems to have 
been unamiable, and she was 
treated with none of that tenderness 
and sympathy, for which firm and 
defiant natures are apt to yearn as 
strongly as others that get the credit 
of greater sensibility. With that 
singular impulse to suicide which is 
frequent among children, though rarer 
with girls than boys, she went one day 
into the kitchen for the carving knife, 
that she might cut her throat ; luckily 
the servants were at dinner, and the 
child retreated. Deafness, which 
proved incurable, began to afflict her 
before she was sixteen. A severe, 
harsh, and mournful kind of religiosity 
seized her, and this ‘abominable 
spiritual rigidity,” as she calls it, 
confirmed all the gloomy predisposi- 
tions of her mind. She learned a good 
deal, mastering Latin, French, and 
Italian in good time; and reading 
much in her own tongue, including 
constant attention to the Bible, with 
‘ all sorts of commentaries and expla- 
nations, such as those of us who were 
brought up in a certain spiritual 
atmosphere, have only too good reasons 
never to forget. This expansion of 
intellectual interest, however, did not 
make her less silent, less low in her 
spirits, less full of vague and anxious 
presentiment. The reader is glad 
when these ungracious years of youth 
are at an end, and the demands of 
active life stirred Harriet Martineau’s 
energies into vigorous work. 

In 1822 her father died, and seven 
years later his widow and his daughters 
lost at a single blow nearly all that 
they had in the world. Before this 
event, which really proved to be a 
blessing in the disguise of a cata- 
strophe, Harriet Martineau had written 
«a number of slight pieces. They had 
been printed, and received a certain 
amount of recognition. They were of 
a religious cast, as was natural in one 
with whom religious literature, and 
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religious life and observance, had 
hitherto taken in the whole sphere of 
her continual experience. T'raditions 
of Palestine and Devotional Exercises 
are titles that tell their own tale, and 
we may be sure that their authoress 
was still at the antipodean point of 
the positive philosophy in which she 
ended her speculative journey. She 
still clung undoubtingly to what she 
had been brought up to believe, when 
she won three prizes for essays intended 
to present Unitarianism to the notice 
of Jews, of Catholics, and of Maho- 
metans. Her success in these and 
similar efforts, turned her mind more 
decidedly towards literature as a pro- 
fession. 

Miss Martineau is at some pains to 
assure us on several occasions that 
it was the need of utterance now and 
always that drove her to write, and 
that money, although welcome when 
it came, was never her motive. This 
perhaps a little savours of affectation, 
Nobody would dream of suspecting 
Miss Martineau of writing anything 
that she did not believe to be true or 
useful, merely for the sake of money. 
But there is plenty of evidence that 
the prospect of payment stirred her to 
true and useful work, as it does many 
other authors by profession, and as it 
does the followers of all professions 
whatever. She puts the case fairly 
enough in another place (i. 422) :— 
“Every author is in a manner an 
adventurer; and no one was ever 
more decidedly so than myself; but 
the difference between one kind of 
adventurer and another is, I believe, 
simply this—that the one has some- 
thing to say which presses for utterance, 
and is uttered at length without a view 
to future fortunes; while the other 
has a sort of general inclination 
towards literature, without any spe- 
cifie need of utterance, and a very 
definite desire for the honours and 
rewards of the literary career.” Even 
in the latter case, however, honest 
journeyman’s work enough is done in 
literature by men and women who seek 
nothing higher than areputable source 
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of income. Miss Martineau did, no 
doubt, seek objects far higher and more 
generous than income, but she lived 
on the income which literature brought 
to her; and there seems a certain 
failure of her usually admirable com- 
mon sense in making any ado about so 
simple a matter. When doctors and 
counsel refuse their guineas, and the 
parson declines a stipend, it will be 
quite soon enough for the author to be 
especially anxious to show that he 
has a right to regard money much 
as the rest of the human race regard 
it. 

Miss Martineau underwent the harsh 
ordeal which awaits most literary 
aspirants. She had a scheme in her 
head for a long series of short tales to 
illustrate some of the propositions of 
political economy. She trudged about 
London day after day, through mud 
and fog, with weary limbs and anxious 
heart, as many an author has done 
before and since. The times were bad ; 
cholera was abroad; people were full 
of apprehension and concern about the 
Reform Bill ; and the publishers looked 
coldly on a doubtful venture. Miss 
Martineau talks none of the conven- 
tional nonsense about the cruelty and 
stupidity of publishers. What she 
says is this:—“‘I have always been 
anxious to extend to young or strug- 
gling authors the sort of aid which 
would have been so precious to me in 
that winter of 1829-30, and I know 
that, in above twenty years, I have 
never succeeded but once.” One of the 
most distinguished editors in London, 
who had charge of a periodical for many 
years, told us what comes to the same 
thing, namely, that in no single case 
during all these years did a volunteer 
contributor of real quality, or with any 
promise of eminence, present himself 
or herself. So many hundreds think 
themselves called, so few are chosen. 
In Miss Martineau’s case, however, 
the trade made a mistake. When at 
length she found some one to go halves 
with her in the enterprise, on terms 
extremely disadvantageous to herself, 
the first of her tales was published 
(1832), and instantly had a prodigious 
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success. The sale ran up to more than 
ten thousand of each monthly volume. 
In that singular autobiographical 
sketch of herself which Miss Marti- 
neau prepared for the Daily News, 
to be printed as her obituary notice, 
she pronounced a judgment upon this 
work which more disinterested, though 
not more impartial, critics will confirm. 
Her own unalterable view, she says, 
of what the work could and could not 
effect, ‘‘ prevented her from expecting 
too much from it, either in regard to 
its social operations or its influence on 
her own fame. The original idea of 
exhibiting the great natural laws of 
society by a series of pictures of 
selected social action was a fortunate 
one; and hey tales initiated a multi- 
tude of minds into the conception of 
what political economy is, and how it 
concerns everybody living in society. 
Beyond this there is no merit of a high 
order in the work. It popularised in 
a fresh form some doctrines and many 
truths long before made public by 
others.” James Mill, one of the acutest 
economists of the day, and one of the 
most vigorous and original characters 
of that or any other day, had foretold 
failure; but when the time came he 
very handsomely admitted that his 
prophecy had been rash. In after years, 
when Miss Martineau had acquired 
from Comte a conception of the growth 
and movement of societies as a whole, 
with their economic conditions con- 
trolled and constantly modified by a 
multitude of other conditions of various 
kinds, she rated the science of her 
earlier days very low. Even in those 
days, however, she says, “‘I believe I 
should not have been greatly surprised 
or displeased to have perceived, even 
then that the pretended science is no 
science at all, strictly speaking; and 
that so many of its parts must under- 
go essential change, that it may be a 
question whether future generations 
will owe much more to it than the 
benefit (inestimable, to be sure) of 
establishing the grand truth that social 
affairs proceed according to general 
laws, no less than natural phenomena 
of every kind” (Awtod, ii. 245). 
E 
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Harriet Martineau was not of the 
class of writers, most of them terribly 
unprofitable, who merely say literary 
things about social organisation, its 
institutions, and their improvement. 
Her feeling about society was less 
literary than scientific: it was not 
sentimental, but the business-like 
quality of a good administrator. She 
was moved less by pity or by any 
sense of the pathos and the hardness 
of the world, than by a sensible and 
energetic interest in good government 
and in the rational and convenient 
ordering of things. Her tales to illus- 
trate the truths of political economy 
are what might be expected from a 
writer of this character. They are 
far from being wanting—many of 
‘them—in the genuine interest of good 
story-telling They are rapid, definite, 
and without a trace of either slovenli- 
ness or fatigue. Weare amazed as we 
think of the speed and prompt regu- 
larity with which they were produced ; 
and the fertile ingenuity with which 
the pill of political economy is wrapped 
up in the confectionery of a tale, may 
stand as a marvel of true cleverness 
and inventive dexterity. Of course, 
of imagination or invention in a high 
sense there is not a trace. Such a 
quality was not in the gifts of the 
writer, nor could it in any case have 
worked within such limitations as those 
set by the matter and the object of the 
series. 

Literary success was followed in the 
usual order by social temptation. Miss 
Martineau removed from Norwich to 
London, and she had good reasons for 
making the change. Her work dealt 
with matters of a political kind, and 
she could only secure a real knowledge 
of what was best worth saying by in- 
tercourse with those who had a better 
point of view for a survey of the social 
state of England than could be found 
in a provincial town like Norwich. 
So far as evening parties went, Miss 
Martineau soon perceived how little 
‘‘ essential difference there is between 
the extreme case of a cathedral city 
and that of literary London, or any 
other place, where dissipation takes 


the turn of book-talk instead of dancing 
or masquerading.”’ She went out to 
dinner every night except Sundays, 
and saw all the most interesting people 
of the London of five-and-forty years 
ago. While she was free from pre. 
sumptuousness in her judgments, she 
was just as free from a foolish willing. 
ness to take the reputations of the hour 
on trust. Her attitude was friendly 
and sensible, but it was at the same 
time critical and independent; and 
that is what every frank, upright, and 
sterling character naturally becomes in 
face of an unfamiliar society. Harriet 
Martineau was too keen-sighted, too 
aware of the folly and incompetent 
pretension of half the world, too con- 
sciously self-respecting and proud, to 
take society and its ways with any 
diffidence or ingenuous simplicity. On 
the importance of the small /ittérateur 
who unreasonably thinks himself 
great one, on the airs and graces of 
the gushing blue-stockings who wer 
in vogue in that day, on the detestable 
vulgarity of literary lionising, she had 
no mercy. She recounts with caustic 
relish the story about a certain pedan- 
tical lady, of whom Tierney had sail 
that there was not another head ir 
England that could encounter hers on 
the subject of Cause and Effect. The 
story was that when in a country house 
one fine day she took her seat in a 
window, saying, in a_ business-like 
manner (to David Ricardo), ‘‘ Come, 
now, let us have a little discussion 
about Space.” We remember a story 
about a certain Mademoiselle de 
Launay, afterwards well known to the 
Paris of the eighteenth century, being 
introduced at Versailles by a silly 
great lady who had an infatuation for 
her. “This,” the great lady kept 
saying, “‘is the young person whom | 
have told you about, who is so wonder- 
fully intelligent, who knows so much. 
Come, Mademoiselle, pray talk. Now, 
Madame, you will see how she talks. 
Well, first of all, now, talk a little 
about religion; then you can tell us 
about something else.” 

We cannot wonder that Miss Marti- 
neau did not go a second time to the 
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house where Space might be the un- 
provoked theme of a casual chat. 
Pretension in every shape she hated 
most heartily. Her judgments in most 
cases were thoroughly just—at this 
period of her life at any rate—and some- 
times even unexpectedly kindly, and 
the reason is that she looked at society 
through the medium of a strong and 
penetrating kind of common sense, 
which is more often the gift of clever 
women than of clever men. If she is 
masculine, she is, like Mrs. Colonel 
Poyntz, in one of Bulwer’s novels, 
“masculine in a womanly way.” 
There is a real spirit of ethical divi- 
nation in some of her criticism of 
character. Take the distinguished 
man whose name we have just written. 
“There was Bulwer on a sofa,” she 
says, “sparkling and _ languishing 
among a set of female votaries—he 
and they dizened out, perfumed, and 
presenting the nearest picture to a 
seraglio to be seen on British ground 
—only the indifference or hauteur of 
the lord of the harem being absent.” 
Yet this disagreeable sight does not 
prevent her from feeling a cordial 
interest in him, amidst any amount 
of vexation and pity for his weakness. 
“He seems to be a woman of genius 
inclosed by misadventure in a man’s 
form. He has insight, experience, 
sympathy, letters, power and grace of 
expression, and an irrepressible im- 
pulse to utterance, and industry which 
should have produced works of the 
noblest quality ; and these have been 
intercepted by mischiefs which may be 
called misfortune rather than fault. 
His friendly temper, his generous 
heart, his excellent conversation (at 
his best), and his simple manners 
(when he forgot himself), have many 
a time ‘left me mourning’ that such 
a being should allow himself to sport 
with perdition.”” Those who knew 
most about Bulwer, and who were most 


repelled by his terrible faults, will . 


feel in this page of Miss Martineau’s 
the breath of social equity in which 
charity is not allowed to blur judg- 
ment, nor moral disapproval to narrow, 
starve, and discolour vision into lost 


possibilities of character. And we may 
note in passing how even here, in the 
mere story of the men and women 
whom she met in London drawing- 
rooms, Harriet Martineau does not lose 
herself in gossip about individuals 
looked at merely in their individual 
relations. It is not merely the 
“‘blighting of promise nor the for- 
feiture of a career”’ that she deplores 
in the case of a Bulwer or a Brougham; 
it is “the intercepting of national 
blessings.” If this view of natural 
gifts as a source of blessing to society, 
and not merely of power or fame to 
their privileged possessor, were more 
common than it is, the impression 
which such a thought is calculated to 
make would be the highest available 
protection against those blighted pro- 
mises and forfeited careers of which 
Brougham and Bulwer were only two 
out of a too vast host of examples. 

It is the very fulness with which she 
is possessed by this large way of con- 
ceiving a life in its manifold relations 
to the service of the world, that is 
the secret of Harriet Martineau’s firm, 
clear, calm, and almost neutral way 
of judging both her own work and 
character and those of others. By 
calm we do not mean that she was in- 
capable of strong and direct censure. 
Many of her judgments, both here and 
in her Biographic Sketches, are stern ; 
and some—like that on Macaulay, for 
instance—may even pass for harsh. 
But they are never the product of 
mere anger or heatedness, and it is a 
great blunder to suppose that reasoned 
severity is incompatible with perfect 
composure, or that calm is another 
name for amiable vapidity. 

“ Thoricht ist’s 
In allen Stiicken billig sein ; es heisst 
Sein eigen Selbst zerstéren.” 


Her condemnation of the Whigs, 
for example, is as stringent and out- 
spoken as condemnation can be; yet 
it is a deliberate and ‘reasoned judg- 
ment, not a mere bitterness or pre- 
judice. The Whigs were at that 
moment, between 1832 and 1834, at 
the height of their authority, political, 
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literary, and social. After a genera- 
tion of misgovernment they had been 
borne to power on the tide of national 
enthusiasm for parliamentary reform, 
and for all those improvements in our 
national life to which parliamentary 
reform was no more than the first step. 
The harshness and darkness of the 
past generation were the measure of 
the hopes of the new time. These 
hopes, which were at least as strong in 
Harriet Martineau as in anybody then 
living, the Whigs were soon felt to 
have cheated. She cannot forgive 
them. Speaking of John and Ed- 
ward Romilly, ‘they had virtuous 
projects,” she says, “and had every 
hope of achieving service worthy of 
their father’s fame; but their aspira- 
tions were speedily tamed down—as 
all high aspirations are lowered by 
Whig influences.” A certain peer is 
described as “agreeable enough in 
society to those who are not very par- 
ticular in regard to sincerity; and was, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
anything else, as good a representative 
as could be found of the flippancy, 
conceit, and official helplessness and 
ignorance of the Whig administra- 
tion.” Charles Knight started a new 
periodical for the people under the 
patronage of the official Whigs. “‘ But 
the poverty and perverseness of their 
ideas, and the insolence of their feel- 
ings, were precisely what might be ex- 
pected by all who really knew that 
remarkably vulgar class of men. They 
purposed to lecture the working 
classes, who were by far the wiser 
party of the two, in a jejune, coaxing, 
dull, religious-tract sort of tone, and 
criticised and deprecated everything 
like vigour, and a manly and genial 
tone of address in the new publica- 
tion, while trying to push in as con- 
tributors effete and exhausted writers 
and friends of their own, who knew 
about as much of the working classes 
of England as of those of Turkey.” 
This energetic description, which be- 
longs to the year 1848, gives us an 
interesting measure of the distance 
that has been traversed during the 
last thirty years. The workmen have 


acquired direct political power ; they 
have organised themselves into effective 
groups for industrial purposes ; they 
have produced leaders of ability and 
sound judgment; and the Whig who 
seeks their support must stoop or rise 
to talk a Radicalism that would have 
amply satisfied even Harriet Martineau 
herself. 

The source of this improvement in 
the society to which she bade farewell, 
over that into which she had been 
born, is set down by Miss Martineau 
to the most remarkable literary genius 
with whom, during her residence in 
London, she was brought into contact. 
**What Wordsworth did for poetry,” 
she says, “in bringing us out of a 
conventional idea and method to a 
true and simple one, Carlyle has done 
for morality. He may be himself the 
most curious opposition to himself,— 
he may be the greatest mannerist of 
his age while denouncing convention- 
alism,—the greatest talker while 
eulogising silence,—the most woeful 
complainer while glorifying fortitude, 
—the most uncertain and stormy in 
mood, while holding forth serenity as 
the greatest good within the reach of 
man ; but he has nevertheless infused 
into the mind of the English nation a 
sincerity, earnestness, healthfulness, 
and courage which can be appreciated 
only by those who are old enough to 
tell what was our morbid state when 
Byron was the representative of our 
temper, the Clapham church of our 
religion, and the rotten-borough sys- 
tem of our political morality.” We 
have no quarrel with this account of 
the greatest man of letters of our gene- 
ration. But Carlyle has only been one 
influence among others. It is a far 
cry indeed from Sartor Resartus to the 
Tracts for the Times, yet they were 
both of them protests against the 
same thing, both of them attempted 
answers to the same problem, and the 
Tracts perhaps did more than Sartor 
to quicken spiritual life, to shatter 
“the Clapham church,” and to substi- 
tute a mystic faith and not unlovely 
hope for the frigid, hard, and mechani- 
cal lines of official orthodoxy on the 
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ene hand, and the egotism and senti- 
mental despair of Byronism on the 
other. There is a third school, too, 
and Harriet Martineau herself was no 
insignificant member of it, to which 
both the temper and the political mo- 
rality of our time have owed a deep 
debt ; the school of viose utilitarian 
political thinkers who gave light rather 
than heat, and yet by the intellectual 
force with which they insisted on the 
right direction of social reform, also 
stirred the very impulse which made 
men desire social reform. The most 
illustrious of this body was undoubt- 
edly John Mill, because to accurate 
political science he added a fervid and 
vibrating social sympathy, and a power 
of quickening it in the best minds of 
a scientific turn. It is odd, by the 
way, that Miss Martineau, while so 
lavish in deserved panegyric on Car- 
lyle, should be so grudging and dis- 
paraging in the case of Mill, with 
whom her intellectual affinities must 
have been closer than with any other 
of her contemporaries. The transla- 
tor of Comte’s Positive Philosophy had 
better reasons than most people for 
thinking well of the services of the 
author of the System of Logic: it was 
certainly the latter book which did 
more than any other to prepare the 
minds of the English philosophic 
public for the former. 

It is creditable to Miss Martineau’s 
breadth of sympathy that she should 
have left on record the tribute of her 
admiration for Carlyle, for nobody has 
written so harshly as Carlyle on the 
subject which interested Harriet Mar- 
tineau more passionately than any 
other events of her time. In 1834 she 
had finished her series of illustrations 
of political economy; her domestic life 
was fretted by the unreasonable exi- 
gences of her mother ; London society 
had perhaps begun to weary her, and 
she felt the need of a change of scene. 
The United States, with the old Euro- 
pean institutions placed amid new 
conditions, were then as now a natural 
object of interest to everybody with a 
keen feeling for social improvement. 
So to the Western Republic Miss 


Martineau turned her face. She had 
not been long in the States before she 
began to feel that the Abolitionists, at 
that moment a despised and persecuted 
handful of men and women, were the 
truly moral and regenerating party in 
the country. Harriet Martineau no 
sooner felt this con~iction driving out 
her former prejudice against them as 
fanatical and impracticable, than she 
at once bore public testimony, at 
serious risk of every kind to herself, 
in favour of the extreme Anti-Slavery 
agitators. And for thirty years she 
never slackened her sympathy nor 
her energetic action on English public 
opinion, in this most vital matter of 
her time. She was guided not merely 
by humanitarian disgust at the cruel 
and brutal abominations of slavery,— 
though we know no reason why this 
alone should not be a sufficient ground 
for turning Abolitionist,—but also on 
the more purely political ground of 
the cowardice, silence, corruption, and 
hypocrisy that were engendered in the 
Free States by purchased connivance 
at the peculiar institution of the Slave 
States. Nobody has yet traced out 
the full effect upon the national cha- 
racter of the Americans of all those 
years of conscious complicity in slavery, 
after the moral iniquity of slavery 
had become clear to the inner con- 
science of the very men who ignobly 
sanctioned the mobbing of Abolition- 
ists. 

In the summer of 1836 Miss Mar- 
tineau returned to England, having 
added this great question to the stock 
of her foremost objects of interest 
and concern. Such additions, whether 
literary or social, are the best kind of 
refreshment that travel supplies. She 
published two books on America : one 
of them abstract and quasi-scientific, 
Society in America ; the other, A Retro- 
spect of Western Travel, of a lighter 
and more purely descriptive quality. 
Their success with the public was 
moderate, and in after years she con- 
demned them in very plain language, 
the first of them especially as “ full 
of affectations and preachments.” 
Their only service, and it was not 
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inconsiderable, was the information 
which they circulated as to the con- 
dition of slavery’and of the country 
under it. We do not suppose that 
they are worth reading at the present 
day, except from a historical point of 
view. But they are really good speci- 
mens of a kind of literature which is 
not abundant, and yet which is of the 
utmost value—we mean the record of 
the sociological observation of a 
country by a competent traveller, who 
stays long enough in the country, has 
access to the right persons of all kinds, 
and will take pains enough to mature 
his judgments. It was a happy idea of 
O'Connell's to suggest that she should 
go over to Ireland, and write such an 
account of that country as she had 
written of the United States. And 
we wish at this very hour that some 
one as competent as Miss Martineau 
would do what O’Connell wished her 
todo. A similar request came to her 
from Milan : why should she not visit 
Lombardy, and then tell Europe the 
true tale of Austrian rule ? 

But after her American journey 
Miss Martineau felt a very easily 
intelligible desire to change the liter- 
ary field. For many years she had 
been writing almost entirely about 
fact : and the constraint of the effort 
to be always correct, and to bear with- 
out solicitude the questioning of her 
correctness, had become burdensome. 
She felt the danger of losing nerve 
and becoming morbidly fearful of 
criticism on the one hand, and of 
growing narrow and mechanical about 
accuracy on the other. “I longed 
inexpressibly,” she says, “for the 
liberty of fiction, while occasionally 
doubting whether I had the power to 
use that freedom as I could have done 
ten years before.” The product of 
this new mental phase was Deerbrook-, 
which was published in the spring of 
1839. Deerbrook is a story of an 
English country village, its petty 
feuds, its gentilities, its chances and 
changes of fortune. The influence of 
Jane Austen’s stories is seen in every 
chapter; but Harriet Martineau had 
none of the easy flow, the pleasant 


humour, the light-handed irony of her 
model, any more than she had the 
energetic and sustained imaginative 
power of Charlotte or Emily Bronté, 
There is playfulness enough in Deer- 
brook, but it is too deliberate to remind 
us of the crooning involuntary play- 
fulness of Pride and Prejudice or Sense 
and Sensibility. Deerbrook is not in 
the least a story with a moral; it is 
truly and purely a piece of art; yet 
we are conscious of the serious spirit 
of the social reformer as haunting the 
background, and only surrendering 
the scene for reasons of its own. On 
the other hand, there is in Deerbrook a 
gravity of moral reflection that Jane 
Austen, whether wisely or unwisely, 
seldom or never attempts. In this 
respect Deerbrook is the distant fore- 
runner of some of George Eliot’s most 
characteristic work. Distant, because 
George Eliot’s moralising is constantly 
suffused by the broad light of a highly 
poetic imagination, and this was in no 
degree among Miss Martineau’s gifts. 
Still there is something above the flat 
touch of the common didactie in such 
a page as that in which (chapter xix.) 
she describes the case of “ the unami- 
able—the only order of evil ones 
who suffer hell without seeing and 
knowing that it is hell: nay, they are 
under a heavier curse than even this, 
they inflict torments second only to 
their own, with an unconsciousness 
worthy of spirits of light.” However, 
when all is said, we may agree that this 
is one of the books that give a rational 
person pleasure once, but which we 
hardly look forward to reading again. 

Shortly after the publication of her 
first novel, Miss Martineau was seized 
by a serious internal malady, from 
which recovery seemed hopeless. Ac- 
cording to her usual practice of taking 
her life deliberately in her hands, and 
settling its conditions for herself 
instead of letting things drift as they 
might, she insisted on declining the 
hospitable shelter pressed upon her by 
a near relative, on the excellent ground 
that it is wrong for an invalid to im- 
pose restraints upon a healthy house- 
hold. She proceeded to establish her- 
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self in lodgings at Tynemouth, on the 
coast of Northumberland. Here she 
lay on a couch for nearly five years, 
seeing as few persons as might be, and 
working at such literary matters as 
came into her head with steadfast 
industry and fortitude. The ordeal 
was hard, but the little book that came 
of it, Life in a Sickroom, remains to 
show the moods in which the ordeal 
was borne. 

At length Miss Martineau was in- 
duced to try mesmerism as a possible 
care for her disease, and what is certain 
is, that after trying mesmeric treat- 
ment, the invalid whom the doctors had 
declared incurable shortly recovered 
as perfect health as she had ever 
known. A virulent controversy arose 
upon the case, for by some curious law, 
physicians are apt to import into pro- 
fessional disputes a heat and bitterness 
at least as marked as that of their old 
enemies, the theologians. It was said 
that Miss Martineau had begun to im- 
prove before she was mesmerised, and 
what was still more to the point, that 
she had been taking heavy doses of 
iodine. “It is beyond all question or 
dispute,” as Voltaire said, ‘‘ that magic 
words and ceremonies are quite capable 
of most effectually destroying a whole 
flock of sheep, if the words be accom- 
panied by a sufficient quantity of 
arsenic,”’ 

Mesmerism was indirectly the means 
of bringing Miss* Martineau into an 
intimate acquaintance with a gentle- 
man who soon began to exert a decisive 
influence upon the most important of 
her opinions. Mr, Atkinson is still 
alive, and we need not say much about 
him. He seems to have been a grave 
and sincere person, using his mind 
with courageous independence upon the 
great speculative problems which were 
not in 1844, as they are in 1877, the 
common topics of everyday discourse 
among educated people. This is not 
the place for an examination of the 
philosophy in which Miss Martineau 
was finally landed by Mr. Atkinson’s 
influence. That philosophy was given 
to the world in 1851 in a volume called 
Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and 


Development. The greater part of it 
was written by Mr. Atkinson in reply 
to short letters, in which Miss Marti- 
neau stated objections and propounded 
questions. The book points in the di- 
rection of that explanation of the facts 
of the universe which is now so familiar 
under the name of Evolution. But it 
points in this way only as the once 
famous Vestiges of Creation pointed 
towards the scientific hypotheses of 
Darwin and Wallace; or as Buckle’s 
crude and superficial notions about the 
history of civilisation pointed towards 
a true and complete conception of soci- 
ology. That is to say, the Atkinson 
Letters state some of the difficulties in 
the way of the explanations of life and 
motion hithertoreceived as satisfactory ; 
they insist upon approaching the facts 
exclusively by the positive, Baconian, 
or inductive method ; and then they 
hurry to an explanation of their own, 
which may be as plausible as that which 
they intend it to replace, but which 
they leave equally without ordered 
proof and strict verification. 

The only point to which we are 
called upon to refer is that this 
way of thinking about man and the 
rest of nature led to repudiation by 
Miss Martineau of the whole struc- 
ture of dogmatic theology. For one 
thing, she ceased to hold the con- 
ception of a God with any human at- 
tributes whatever ; also of any prin- 
ciple or practice of Design; “ of an 
administration of life according to 
human wishes, or of the affairs of the 
world by the principles of human 
morals.” All these became to her as 
mere visions ; beliefs necessary in their 
day, but not philosophically nor per- 
manently true. Miss Martineau was 
not an Atheist in the philosophic sense; 
she never denied a First Cause, but 
only that this Cause is within the sphere 
of human attributes, or can be defined 
in their terms. 

Then, for another thing, she ceased 
to believe in the probability of there 
being a continuance of conscious in- 
dividual life after the dissolution of 
the body. With this, of course, fell 
all expectation of a state of personal 
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rewards and punishments. ‘“ The real 
and justifiable and honourable subject 
of interest,’’ she said, “ to human be- 
ings, living and dying, is the welfare 
of their fellows surrounding them or 
surviving them.’”’ About that she 
cared supremely, and about nothing 
else did she bring herself to care 
at all. 

It is painful to many people even to 
hear of a person holding such beliefs 
as these. Yet it would plainly be the 
worst kind of spiritual valetudinarian- 
ism to insist on the omission from even 
the shortest account of this remarkable 
woman, of what became the very basis 
and foundation of her life for those 
thirty years of it, which she herself 
always counted the happiest part of the 
whole. 

Although it was Mr. Atkinson who 
finally provided her with a positive 
substitute for her older beliefs, yet a 
journey which Miss Martineau made 
in the East shortly after her restora- 
tion to health (1846) had done much 
to build up in her mind a historic con- 
ception of the origin and order of the 


great faiths of mankind—the Christian, 
the Hebrew, the Mahometan, the old 


Egyptian. We need not say more on 
this subject. The work in which she 
published the experiences of the journey 
which was always so memorable to her 
deserves a word. There are few more 
delightful books of travel than Zastern 
Life, Past and Present. The descriptions 
are admirably graphic, and they have 
the attraction of making their effect by 
a few direct strokes, without any of 
the wordy elaboration of our modern 
picturesque. The writer shows a true 
feeling for nature, and she shows a 
vigorous sense, which is not merely 
pretty sentiment, like Chateaubriand’s, 
for the vast historic associations of 
those old lands and dim cradles of the 
race. All is sterlingand real; we are 
aware that the elevated reflection and 
the meditative stroke are not due to 
mere composition, but did actually pass 
through her mind as the suggestive 
wonders passed before her eyes. And 
hence there is no jar as we find a little 
homily on the advantage of being able 


to iron your own linen on a Nile boat, 
followed by a lofty page on the mighty 
pair of solemn figures that gaze as 
from eternity on time amid the sand 
at Thebes. The whole, one may say 
again, is sterling and real, both the 
elevation and the homeliness. The 
student of the history of opinion 
may find some interest in compari 
Miss Martineau’s work with the fa- 
mous book, Ruins; or, Meditations on the 
Revolutions of Empires,in which Volney, 
between fifty and sixty years before, 
had drawn equally dissolvent conclu- 
sions with her own, from the same 
panorama of the dead ages. Perhaps 
Miss Martineau’s history is not much 
better than Volney’s, but her brisk 
sense is preferable to Volney’s high 
& priort declamation and artificial 
rhetoric. 

Before starting for the East, Miss 
Martineau had settled a new plan of 
life for herself, and built a little house 
where she thought she could best carry 
her plan out. To this little house she 
returned, and it became her cherished 
home for the long remainder of her 
days. London, during the years of her 
first success, had not been without its 
usual attractions to the new-comer, but 
she had always been alive to the essen- 
tial incompleteness, the dispersion, the 
want of steadfast self-collection, in a 
life much passed in London society. 
And we may believe that the five 
austere and lonely years at Tyne- 
mouth, with their evening outlook 
over the busy waters of the harbour- 
bar into the stern far off sea, may have 
slowly bred in her an unwillingness to 
plungeagain into the bustling triviality, 
the gossip, the distracting lightness 
of the world of splendid fire-flies. To 
have discerned the Pale Horse so near 
and for so long a space awakens new 
moods, and strangely alters the old per- 
spectives of our life. Yet it would 
imply a misunderstanding of Harriet 
Martineau’s character to suppose that 
she turned her back upon London, and 
built her pretty hermitage at Amble- 
side,in anything like the temper of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. She was far too 
positive a spirit for that, and far too 
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full of vivid and concentrated interest 
in men and their doings. It would be 
unjust to think of Harriet Martineau 
as having no ear for the inner voices, 
yet her whole nature was objective ; it 
turned to practice and not to reverie. 
She had her imaginative visions, as we 
know, and as all truly superior minds 
have them, even though their main 
superiority happens to be in the practi- 
cal order. But her visions were limited 
as a landscape set in a rigid frame ; 
they had not the wings that soar and 
poise in the vague unbounded empyrean. 
And she was much too sensible to think 
that these moods were strong, or con- 
stant, or absorbing enough in her case 
to furnish material and companionship 
for a life from day to day and year to 
year. Nor again was it for the sake of 
undisturbed acquisition of knowledge, 
nor cultivation of her finer faculties 
that she sought a hermitage. She was 
not moved by thought of the famous 
maxim which Goethe puts into the 
mouth of Leonore— 


“ Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 
Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt.” 


Though an intense egotist, in the good 
and respectable sense of insisting on her 
own way of doing things, of settling for 
herself what it was that she was living 
for, and of treading the path with a 
firm and self-reliant step, yet Harriet 
Martineau was as little of an egotist as 
ever lived, in the poor and stifling sense 
of thinking of the perfecting of her own 
culture as in the least degree worthy 
of ranking among Ends-in themselves. 
She settled in the Lake district because 
she thought that there she would be 
most favourably placed for satisfying 
the various conditions which she had 
fixed as necessary to her scheme of life. 
“ My own idea of an innocent and 
happy life,” she says, ‘‘ was a house of 
my Own among poor improvable neigh- 
bours, with young servants whom I 
might train and attach to myself, with 
pure air, a garden, leisure, solitude at 
command, and freedom to work in peace 
and quietness.” 

“It is the wisest step in her life,” 
Wordsworth said, when he heard that 
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she had bought a piece of land and built 
a pretty house upon it; and then he 
added the strangely unpoetic reason— 
“because the value of the property 
will be doubled in ten years,’’ Her po- 
etic neighbour gave her a characteristic 
piece of advice in the same prudential 
vein. He warned her that she would 
find visitors a great expense. ‘‘ When 
you have a visitor,’ he said, “ you 
must doas we did; you must say, ‘ If 
you like to have a cup of tea with us, 
you are very welcome ; but if you want 
any meat, youmust pay for yourboard.’”’ 
Miss Martineau declined to carry thrift 
to this ungracious extremity. She con- 
stantly had guests in her house, and, 
if they were all like Charlotte Bronté, 
they enjoyed their visits in spite of 
the arbitrary ways of their energetic 
hostess. 

Her manner of life during these 
years is pleasant to contemplate ; cheer- 
ful, active, thoroughly wholesome. 
* My habit,” she says, “ was to rise at 
six and to take a walk, returning tomy 
solitary breakfast at half-past seven. 
My household orders were given for the 


day, and all affairs settled out of doors 
and in by a quarter or half-past eight, 
when I went to work, which I continued 
without interruption, except from the 
post, till three o’clock or later, when 


alone. While my friend was with me 
we dined at two, and that was of course 
the limit of my day’s work.” De Toc- 
queville, if we remember, never saw 
his guests until after he had finished his 
morning’s work, of which he had done 
six hours by eleven o’clock. Schopen- 
hauer was still more sensitive to the 
jar of external interruption on that 
finely-tuned instrument, the brain, after 
a night’s repose, for it was as much as 
his housekeeper’s place was worth to 
allow either herself or any one else to 
appear to the philosopher before mid- 
day. After the early dinner at the 
Ambleside cottage came little bits of 
neighbourly business, exercise, and so 
forth. “It is with singular alacrity 
that in winter evenings I light the 
lamp and unroll my wool-work, and 
meditate or dream till the arrival of 
the newspaper tells me that the tea has 
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stood long enough. After tea, if there 
was news from the seat of war, I 
called in my maids, who brought down 
the great atlasand studied the chances 
of the campaign with me. Then there 
was an hour or two for Montaigne, 
or Bacon, or Shakespeare, or Tennyson, 
or some dear old biography.” 

The only productions of this time 
worth mentioning are the History of 
the Thirty Years’ Peace (1849) and the 
condensed version of Comte’s Positive 
Philosophy (1853), both of them meri- 
torious and useful pieces of work, and 
both of them undertaken, as nearly all 
Miss Martineau’s work was, not from 
merely literary motives, but because 
she thought that they would be meri- 
torious and useful, and because nothing 
more useful came into her head or 
under her hand at the moment. The 
condensation of Comte is easy and 
rapid, and it is said by those who 
have looked very closely into it, to 
be hardly free from some too hasty 
renderings. It must, however, on 
the whole be pronounced a singularly 
intelligent and able performance. The 
pace at which Comte was able to com- 
pose is a standing marvel to all who 
have pondered the great and difficult art 
of composition. It must be admitted 
that the author of the English version 
of him was in this respect no unworthy 
match for her original. Miss Mar- 
tineau tells us that she despatched the 
last three volumes, which number over 
1,800 pages, in some five months. She 
thought the rendering of thirty pages 
of Comte a fair morning’s work. If 
we consider the abstract and difficult 
nature of the matter, this must be 
pronounced something of a feat. We 
have not space to describe her method, 
but any reader who happens to be 
interested in the mechanism of literary 
productions, will find the passage in 
vol. ii. p. 391. The History of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace is no less astonishing an 
example of rapid industry. From.the 
first opening of the books to study for 
the history, to the depositing of the 
MS. of the first volume at press, 
was exactly six months. The second 
volume took six months to do, with an 


interval of some weeks of holiday and 
other work ! 

We think all this worth mentioning, 
because it is an illustration of what is 
a highly important maxim; namely, 
that it is a great mistake to expend 
more time and labour on a piece of 
composition than is enough to make it 
serve the purpose in hand. The im- 
measurable moment and far-reaching- 
ness of the very highest kinds of 
literature are apt to mak» men who 
play at being students forget that 
there are many other kinds of litera- 
ture, which are not in the least im- 
measurably far-reaching, but which, 
for all that, are extremely useful in 
their own day and generation. Those 
highly fastidious and indolent people, 
who sometimes live at Oxford and 
Cambridge, with whom indeed for the 
most part their high fastidiousness is 
only a fine name for impotence and 
lack of will, forget that the less im- 
mortal kinds of literature are the only 
kinds within their own reach. Litera- 
ture is no doubt a fine art—the finest 
of the arts—but it is also a practical 
art, and it is deplorable to think how 
much stout, instructive work might 
and ought to be done by people who, 
in dreaming of ideals in prose or verse 
beyond their attainment, end, like the 
poor Casaubon of fiction, in a little 
pamphlet on a particle, or else in 
mediocre poetry, or else in nothing. 
By insisting on rearing nothing short 
of a great monument more durable 
than brass, they are cutting them- 
selves off from building the useful 
little mud-hut, or some of the other 
modest performances, by which only 
they are capable of serving their 
age. It is only one volume in a 
million that is not meant to perish, 
and to perish soon, as flowers, sun- 
beams, and all the other brightnesses 
of the earth are meant to perish. 
There are some forms of composition 
in which perfection is not only good 
but indispensable. But the most are 
designed for the purpose of a day, and 
if they have the degree of elaboration, 
accuracy, grasp, and faithfulness that 
suffice for the given purpose, then we 
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may say that it is enough. There is 
literature proper, for which only two 
or three men and women in a genera- 
tion have the true gift. This cannot 
be too good. But besides this there is 
a mass of honest and needful work to 
be done with the pen, to which literary 
form is only accidental, and in which 
consummate literary finish or depth 
is a sheer work of supererogation. 
If Miss Martineau had given twice 
as many years as she gave months to 
the condensation of Comte, the book 
would not have been a whit more 
useful in any possible respect—indeed, 
over-elaboration might easily have 
made it much less so—and the world 
would have lost many other excellent, 
if not dazzling or stupendous services. 

“ Her original power,” she wrote of 
herself in that manly and outspoken 
obituary notice to which we have 
already referred, “‘ was nothing more 
than was due to earnestness and intel- 
lectual clearness within a certain range. 
With small imaginative and sugges- 
tive powers, and therefore nothing 
approaching to genius, she could see 
clearly what she did see, and give a 
clear expression to what she had to 
say. In short, she could popularise, 
while she could neither discover nor 
invent. ... She could obtain and 
keep a firm grasp of her own views, 
and moreover she could make them 
understood. The function of her life 
was to do this, and in as far as it was 
done diligently and honestly, her life 
was of use.” All this is precisely 
true, and her life was of great use ; 
and that makes what she says not 
only true, but an example worth much 
weighing by many of those who meddle 
with literature. 

Miss Martineau was never tired of 
trying to be useful in directing and 
improving opinion. She did not dis- 
dain the poor neighbours at her gates. 
She got them to establish a Building 
Society, she set them an example of 
thrifty and profitable management by 
her little farm of two acres, and she 
gave them interesting and cheerful 
courses of lectures in the winter 
evenings. All this time her eye was 


vigilant for the great affairs of the 
world. In 1852 she began to write 
leading articles for the Daily News, 
and in this department her industry 
and her aptitude were such that at 
times she wrote as many as six lead- 
ing articles in a week. When she died, 
it was computed that she had written 
sixteen hundred. They are now all 
dead enough, as they were meant to 
die, but they made an impression that 
is still alive in its consequences upon 
some of the most important social, 
political, and economical matters of 
five and twenty important years. In 
what was by far the greatest of all 
the issues of those years, the Civil War 
in the United States, Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s inftuence was of the most 
inestimable value in keeping public 
opinion right against the strong tide 
of ignorant Southern sympathies in 
this country. If she may seem to 
some to have been less right in her 
views of the Crimean War, we must 
admit that the issues were very com- 
plex, and that complete assurance on 
that struggle is not easy even at this 
distance of time. 

To this period belong the Biographic 
Sketches which she contributed to a 
London newspaper. They have since 
been collected in a single volume, now 
in its fourth edition. They are master- 
pieces in the style of the vignette. 
Their conciseness, their clearnessin fact, 
their definiteness in judgment, and 
above all the rightly-graduated im- 
pression of the writer’s own per- 
sonality in the background, make 
them perfect in their kind. There is 
no fretting away of the portrait in 
over-multiplicity of lines and strokes. 
Here more than anywhere else, Miss 
Martineau shows the true quality of 
the writer, the true mark of literature, 
the sense of proportion, the modulated 
sentence, the compact and suggestive 
phrase. There is a happy precision, a 
pithy brevity, a condensed argumen- 
tativeness. And this literary skill is 
made more telling by the writer’s own 
evident interest and sincerity about 
the real lives and characters of the 
various conspicuous people with whom 
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she deals, It may be said that she 
has no subtle insight into the com- 
plexities of human nature, and that 
her philosophy of character is rather 
too little analytical, too downright, too 
content with averages of motive, and 
too external. This is soin a general 
way, but it does not spoil the charm 
of these sketches, because the person- 
ages concerned, though all of them 
conspicuous, were for the most part 
commonplace in motive, though more 
than commonplace in strength of 
faculty. Subtle analysis is wholly 
unreasonable in the case of Miss 
Martineau herself, and she would pro- 
bably have been unable to use that 
difficult instrument in criticising cha- 
racters less downright and objective 
than her own. 

The moment of the Crimean War 
marked an alarming event in her own 
life. The doctors warned her that she 
had a heart disease which would end 
her days suddenly and soon. Miss 
Martineau at once set her affairs in 
order, and sat down to write her 
Autobiography. She had the manu- 


script put into type, and the sheets 
finally printed off, just as we now 
possess them. But the hour was not 


yet. The doctors had exaggerated the 
peril, and the strong woman lived for 
twenty years after she had been given 
up. She used up the stuff of her life 
to the very end, and left no dreary 
remnant nor morbid waste of days. 
She was like herself to the last—Eng- 
lish, practical, positive. Yet she had 
thoughts and visions which were more 
than this. We like to think of this 
faithful woman and veteran worker in 
good causes, in the stroll which she 
always took on her terrace before 
retiring to rest for the night :— 

“On my terrace there were two 
worlds extended bright before me, 
even when the midnight darkness hid 
from my bodily eyes all but the out- 
lines of the solemn mountains that 
surround our valley on three sides, 
and the clear opening to the lake on 
the south. In the one of those worlds 
I saw now the magnificent coast of 


Massachusetts in autumn, or the 
flowery swamps of Louisiana, or the 
forests of Georgia in spring, or the 
Illinois prairie in summer; or the 
blue Nile, or the brown Sinai, or the 
gorgeous Petra, or the view of Damas- 
cus from the Salahiey; or the Grand 
Canal under a Venetian sunset, or the 
Black Forest in twilight, or Malta in 
the glare of noon, or the broad desert 
stretching away under the stars, or the 
Red Sea tossing its superb shells on 
shore in the pale dawn. That is one 
world, all comprehended within my 
terrace wall, and coming up into the 
light at my call. The other and finer 
scenery is of that world, only begin- 
ning to be explored, of Science 

It is truly an exquisite pleasure to 
dream, after the toil of study, on the 
sublime abstractions of mathematics ; 
the transcendent scenery unrolled by 
astronomy; the mysterious, invisible 
forces dimly hinted to us by physics ; 
the new conception of the constitution 
of matter originated by chemistry; 
and then, the inestimable glimpses 
opened to us, in regard to the nature 
and destiny of man, by the researches 
into vegetable and animal organisa- 
tion, which are at length perceived to 
be the right path of inquiry into the 
highest subjects of thought 
Wondrous beyond the comprehension 
of any one mind is the mass of glorious 
facts and the series of mighty concep- 
tions laid open; but the shadow of the 
surrounding darkness rests upon it all, 
The unknown always engrosses the 
greater part of the field of vision, 
and the awe of infinity sanctifies both 
the study and the dream.” 

It would be a pity if difference 
of opinion upon subjects of profound 
difficulty, remoteness, and manifold 
perplexity, were to prevent any one 
from recognising in such words and 
such moods as these what was, in 
spite of some infirmities, a character 
of many large thoughts and much 
generous purpose. And with this 
feeling we may part from her. 


J. M. 





OLD GREEK 


Now that the old, Greeks are begin- 
ning again to be properly appreciated, 
and researches are being made into 
the secrets of their art, and the 
lessons of their politics, it may be 
worth while to turn our attention to 
a feature in which the modern English 
strongly resemble them—I mean in 
the feature of athletics. This word 
is said to be very new in English, 
and only to have come into use with 
the fashion of those prize meetings 
which are every year rising in im- 
portance, and which are already 
seriously interfering with the music of 
our education, as the Greeks would 
have called it. From this side it is 


worth noticing that the term atheltic 
was used by the Greeks for that pro- 
fessional development which they re- 
prehended as the exaggeration of the 
older gymnastic, with its accompani- 
ment of public games (agonistic) at 


which the contests were amateur 
performances, and which were for 
centuries the glory and the pride of 
Greece. Thus ath/etic was rather a 
low thing among the Greeks, who 
looked upon ‘‘running for the pot” 
with a highbred contempt which is 
not so common nowadays. When 
the wise priests of Delphi determined 
to establish (Ol. 48) a public com- 
petition in imitation of the great 
Olympic games, they offered money 
prizes the first year, but (as I believe) 
as soon as they saw that the thing 
was to be a success, they abolished 
their money prizes, and gave a mere 
crown of laurel. There were indeed 
ample rewards at home for the vic- 
tors when they returned, so much so 
that it was almost a provision for life 
to have won at Olympia; but direct 
money prizes were quite beneath the 
dignity of these games; and when the 
people of Sybaris attempted to establish 
opposition games, with golden crowns 
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for prizes, they failed miserably, and 
produced no impression on the Greek 
public; for though all the great con- 
tests were crown contests (crepavira), 
it is to the honour of the Greeks, 
who were otherwise fond enough of 
lucre, that the distinction of a parsley, 
fir, or bay crown should have (in 
theory at least) been the only reward 
for long and arduous labour. 

The establishment of these games, 
especially of those at Olympia, was 
assigned by the poets to mythical ages, 
and not only is there a book of the 
Iliad devoted to funeral games, but in 
Pindar's 11th Olympic Ode their estab- 
lishment is made coeval with the 
labours of Herakles. Whether this evi- 
dence is indeed conclusive may fairly 
be doubted. The 23rd book of the 
Iliad shows traces of being a later 
portion of the poem, and the mythical 
founders enumerated by Pausanias 
(v. 7) are so various and inconsistent 
that we can see how obscure the ques- 
tion appeared to Greek archeologists, 
even did we not find at the end of the 
enumeration the following significant 
hint :—“ But after Oxylus—for Oxylus, 
too, established the contest—after his 
reign it fell out of use till the Olympiad 
of Iphitus;” that is to say, till the 
first Ol., which is dated 776 zB.c., 
Oxylus being the companion of the 
Herakleide who obtained Elis for his 
portion. Pausanias adds that when 
Iphitus renewed the contest, men had 
forgotten the old arrangements, and 
only gradually came to remember 
them, and whenever they recollected 
any special competition, they added it 
to the games. This is the excellent 
man’s theory to account for the gradual 
addition of long races, of wrestling, 
discus throwing, boxing, and chariot 
racing, to the original sprint race of 
about 125 yards, which was at first 
the only known competition. 
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The facts seem to me rather to 
point to the late growth of games in 
Greece, which probably first began at 
Olympia in the eighth century, but 
which only rose to importance during 
the reign of the despots throughout 
Greece, when the aristocrats were pre- 
vented from murdering one another, 
and compelled to adopt more peaceful 
pursuits.' It was in the end of the 
seventh and opening of the sixth 
centuries that the Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian games show by their 
successive establishments the rapid 
spread of the fashion, and a vast 
number of local contests diffused 
through every district in Greece the 
taste and the training for such com- 
petitions. These games lasted all 
through classical Greek history, the 
Olympian even down to later times, 
for it was not abolished till nearly 
1,200 years (Ol. 294) had elapsed since 
the historical foundation. But the day 
of their real greatness was gone long 
before. Cicero indignantly repudiates 
the report that he had gone to see such 
games, just as Lord Shaftesbury, within 
our memory, repudiated the report 
that he had attended the match be- 
tween Sayers and Heenan. The good 
generals of earlier centuries, such as 
Alexander the Great and Philopemen, 
set their faces against athletics as 
bad training for soldiers. Nay, even 
earlier, the Spartans, though they 
could contend with success in the 
pentathlon, when they chose, did not 
countenance the fiercer competitions, 
as engendering bad feeling between 
rivals, and, what was worse, compel- 
ling a man to declare himself van- 
quished, and feel disgraced. The 
Athenians also, as soon as the sophists 
reformed education, began to rate in- 
tellectual wrestling as far superior 
to any bodily exercise. Thus the 
supremacy of Athens and Sparta over 
the other Greek cities in the fifth 
century marked, in my opinion, the 


1 The fact that some of these public meet- 
ings are associated with the fall of tyrants 
does not, I think, disprove what is here 
advanced, 


real turning-point in the Greek esti- 
mate of athletics, and the fact that 
the great odes of Pindar sing the 
glories of no Spartan, and only twice, 
very briefly, those of Athenians, seems 
to indicate that even then men began 
to think of more serious rivalries, 
and more exciting spectacles, than the 
festive meetings at Olympia. In the 
very next generation the poets had 
drifted away from them, and Euripides 
despises rather than admires them, 
The historians take little note of them. 

Two circumstances only tended 
strongly to keep them up. In the 
first place musical competitions (which 
had always been part of the Pythian) 
and poetical rivalries were added to 
the sports, which were also made the 
occasion of mercantile business, of 
social meetings, and not seldom of 
political agitation. The wise responses 
of the Delphic oracle were not a little 
indebted to the information gathered 
from all parts of the Hellenic world 
at the games, some important celebra- 
tion of which, whether at Nemea, 
the Isthmus, or the greater meetings, 
occurred every year. 

Secondly, if the art of poetry soon 
devoted itself to the higher objects of 
tragedy, and created for itself the con- 
flict which it celebrated, the art of 
sculpture became so closely connected 
with athletics, as to give them an 
zsthetic importance of the highest kind 
all through Greek history. The ancient 
habit of setting up ideal statues of 
victors, which were made special like- 
nesses if the subject was specially dis- 
tinguished, supplied the Greeks with a 
series of historical monuments, and a 
series of physical types not elsewhere 
to be matched, and thus perhaps the 
most interesting part of Pausanias’ 
invaluable guide-book to Greece is his 
collection of notes (lib. vi., 1-20) on 
various statues set up in this way at 
Olympia, of which he mentions about 
two hundred, though he only professes 
to make a selection, and though several 
of the finest had already been carried 
off by Roman emperors. 

These things kept alive the athletic 
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meetings in Greece, and even preserved 
for them some celebrity. The sacred 
truce proclaimed during the national 
es was of inestimable convenience 
in the times of long and bitter hostili- 
ties, and doubtless enabled friends to 
meet who had else been separated for 
life. But the Panathenaic festivals 
were better exponents of fourth cen- 
tury taste in Greece. There music 
and the drama predominated. Pro- 
fessional displays became equally ad- 
mired as a pastime and despised as a 
profession, and I have no doubt that 
the athlete who spent his life going 
about from one contest to another in 
search of gymnastic triumphs was 
equally despised by Brasidas and by 
Cleon, by Xenophon and by Agesilaus. 
In the days of Solon things had been 
very different. He appointed a reward 
of 500 drachmas, then a very large 
sum, for victors at Olympia, 100 for 
those at the Isthmus, and for the 
others in proportion. Pindar sings as 
if, to the aristocrats of Afgina, or the 
tyrants of Sicily, no higher earthly 
prizes were attainable. But we must 
not transfer these evidences—the habit 
or the echo of the sixth century B.c.— 
to the days of political and educated 
Greece, when public opinion altered 
very considerably on the advantage 
and value of physical competition. 
This being once understood, I will 
proceed to the main object of this 
study, and will attempt to criticise the 
methods adopted by the old Greeks 
to obtain the highest physical condi- 
tion, the nature of the competitions 
they established, and the results which 
they appear to have attained. 


The Greeks of Europe seem always 
to have been aware that physical ex- 
ercise was of the greatest importance 
for health, and consequently for mental 
vigour, and the earliest notices we have 
of education include careful bodily 
training. Apart from the games of 
children, which were much the same 
as ours, there was not only orchestic 
or rhythmical dancing in graceful 
figures, in which girls took part, and 


which corresponded to what are now 
vulgarly called callisthenics, but also 
gymnastics, in which boys were trained 
to those exercises which they after- 
wards practised as men. In addition 
to the palestras, which were kept for 
the benefit of boys as a matter of 
private speculation in Athens, and 
probably in other towns, regular gym- 
nasia were established by the civic 
authorities, and put under strict super- 
vision, as state institutions, to prevent 
either idleness or immorality.' In 
these gymnasia, where young men 
came in the afternoon, stripped, oiled 
themselves, and then got a coat of 
dust or fine sand over the skin, run- 
ning, wrestling, boxing, jumping, and 
throwing with the dart were commonly 
practised, — 

This sort of physical training I con- 
ceive to have grown up with the growth 
of towns, and with the abandonment of 
hunting and marauding owing to the 
increase of culture. Among the aris- 
tocrats of epical days, as well as among 
the Spartans, who lived a village life, 
surrounded by forest and mountain, I 
conceive field-sports to have been quite 
the leading amusement, nor ought 
competitions in a gymnasium to be 
compared for a moment to this far 
higher and more varied recreation. 
The contrast still subsists among us, 
and our fox-hunting, salmon-fishing, 
grouse-shooting country gentleman has 
the same inestimable advantage over 
the city athlete, whose special training 
for a particular event has a necessary 
tendency to lower him into a profes- 
sional, There is even a danger of 
some fine exercises, which seemed 
common ground for both, such as 
boating and cricket, being vulgarised 
by the invasion of this professional 
spirit, which implies such attention to 
the body as excludes higher pursuits, 
and reward by special victories and 


1 The very stringent laws quoted in Zischylus 
in Timarch, may possibly be spurious, since we 
know from other allusions that they were not 
enforced. But more probably they existed as a 
dead letter, which could be revived if occasion 
required. 
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by public applause, rather than by the 
intrinsic pleasure of sport for its own 
sake. Thus the Spartans not only 
objected to boxing and the pancratium, 
in which the defeated competitor had 
to ask for mercy ; they even for general 
purposes preferred field-sports, of 
which they could command plenty, 
to any special competitions in the 
strength of particular muscles. But 
in such places as Attica, where close 
cultivation had caused all wild country 
and all game to disappear, it was 
necessary to supply the place of 
country sport by the training of the 
gymnasium. This sort of exercise 
necessarily led to contests, so that 
for our purpose we need not separate 
gymnastic and agonistic, but may use 
the details preserved about the latter 
to tell us how the Greeks practised the 
former. 

There is no doubt that the pursuit of 
high muscular condition was early as- 
sociated with that of health, and that 
hygiene and physical training were 
soon discovered to be closely allied. 
Thus Herodicus, a trainer, who was 
also an invalid, was said to have dis- 
covered from his own case the method 
of treating disease by careful diet and 
regimen, and to have thus contributed 
to the advancement of Greek medicine. 
Pausanias also mentions (vi. 3, 9) the 
case of a certain Hysmon, an Elean, 
who, when a boy, had rheumatism in 
his muscles, and on this account 
practised for the pentathlon, that he 
might become a healthy and sound 
man. His training made him not only 
sound, but a celebrated victor. 

It would be very interesting to know 
in detail what rules the Greeks pre- 
scribed for this purpose. Pausanias 
tells us (vi. 7, 9) that a certain 
Dromeus, who won ten victories in 
long races at various games (about 
Ol. 74), was the first who thought 
of eating meat in his training, for 
that up to that time the diet of 
athletes had been cheese from wicker 
baskets (é« ray raddpwr).* It must be 


1 This must mean dry, as opposed to cream- 
cheese. The modern Greeks make their 


remembered that meat diet was not 
common among the Greeks, who, like 
most southern people, lived rather upon 
fish, fruit, and vegetables, so that the 
meat dinners of Beeotia were censured ag 
heavy and rather disgusting. However, 
the discovery of Dromeus was adopted 
by Greek athletes ever after, and we 
hear of their compulsory meals of large 
quantities of meat, and their conse- 
quent sleepiness and sluggishness in 
ordinary life, in such a way as to make 
us believe that the Greeks had missed 
the real secret of training, and actu- 
ally thought that the more strong nutri- 
ment a man could absorb the stronger 
he would become. The quantity eaten 
by athletes is universally spoken of 
as far exceeding the quantity eaten by 
ordinary men, not considering its 
heavier quality. 

Our suspicion that, in consequence, 
Greek athletic performances were not 
greater, if even equal, to our own, is 
however hard to verify, as we are 
without any information as to the 
time in which their running feats were 
performed. They had no watches, or 
nice measures of short subdivisions of 
time, and always ran races only to see 
who would win, not to see in how short 
a time a given distance could be done. 
Nevertheless, as the course was over 
soft sand, and as the vases picture 
them rushing along in spread-eagle 
fashion, with their arms like the sails 
of a windmill—in order to aid the 
motion of their bodies, as the Germans 
explain (after Philostratos)—nay, as 
we even hear of their having started 
shouting, if we can believe such a 
thing, their time performances in run- 
ning must have been decidedly poor. 
In the Olympic games the running, 
which had originally been the only 
competition, always came first. The 


cheese for keeping in wicker baskets to the 
present day, and distinguish it from xAwpis 
tvpos, which still means cream-cheese, and 
which they carry to market in woollen bags. 
There was a special market for it in Athens in 
Aristophanes’ day. This is one of the innu- 
merable points which can be explained by a 
knowledge of the present customs in Greece. 
It was pointed out to me by Mr. Gennadius. 
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short race was once up the course, and 
seems to have been about 125 yards. 
About the year 720 B.c, races of double 
the course, and long races of about 3,000 
ds, were added ;' races in armour 
were a later addition, and came at the 
end of the sports. It is remarkable 
that among all these varieties hurdle 
races were unknown, though jumping 
was assigned a special place, and 
thought very important. We have 
several remarkable anecdotes of en- 
durance in running long journeys cited 
throughout Greek history, and even 
now the modern inhabitants are re- 
markable for this quality. I have 
seen & young man keep up with a horse 
ridden at a good pace across rough 
country for many miles, and have been 
told that the Greek postmen are quite 
wonderful in their speed and endur- 
ance. But this is compatible with very 
poor performances at prize meetings. 
There were short races for boys at 
Olympia of half the length. Eighteen 
years was beyond the limit of age for 
competing, as a story in Pausanias 
implies, and a boy who won at the 
age of twelve was thought wonder- 
fully young. The same authority 
tells us of a man who won the short 
race at four successive meetings, thus 
keeping up his pace for sixteen years— 
a remarkable case. There seems to 
have been no second prize in any of the 
historical games, a natural consequence 
of the abolition of material rewards.’ 
There was, of course, a good deal of 
chance in the course of the contest, 
and Pausanias evidently knew cases 
where the winner was not the best 
man. For example, the races were 
run in heats of four, and if there was 


1 It is noted as a special wonder that the same 
man should win the sprint and long races at 
Olympia, which shows that the latter must 
have been mainly a test of staying power. 
The Spartan Ladas died at the winning post, 
and this was thought rather a wonderful feat, 
but of course may have resulted from bad 
training or from heart disease. 

2 « Know ye not,” says St. Paul, ‘that all 
run, and one receiveth the crown?” A quite 
different condition of things from that of the 
Iliad, when every competitor, like the boys 
at a private school, comes off with a prize. 

No, 211.—vou, xxxvi. 
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an odd man over, the owner of the last 
lot drawn could sit down till the 
winners of the heats came together, 
and run against them without any 
previous fatigue. The limitation of 
each heat of four competitors arose, I 
fancy, from their not wearing colours 
(or even clothes), and so not being 
easily distinguishable. They were accor- 
dingly walked into the arena through 
an underground passage in the raised 
side of the stadium, and the name and 
country of each proclaimed in order by 
aherald. This practice is accurately 
copied in the present Olympic games 
held at Athens every four years. 

The next event was the wrestling 
match, which is out of fashion at our 
prize meetings, though still a favourite 
sport in many country districts. There 
is very ample terminology for the 
various tricks and devices in this con- 
test, and they have been explained 
with much absurdity by scholiasts both 
ancient and modern. It seems that it 
was not always enough to throw your 
adversary,' but that an important part 
of the sport was the getting uppermost 
on the ground, and in no case was a 
man declared beaten till he was thrown 
three times, and was actually laid on 
his back. It is not worth while 
enumerating the various technical 
terms, but it may be observed that a 
good deal of what we should call foul 
play was tolerated. There was no 
kicking, such as there was in wrestling 
matches in Ireland, because there were 
no boots, but Pausanias mentions 
(vi. 4, 3) a man who did not know how 
to wrestle, but defeated his opponents 
by breaking their fingers. We shall 
return to this point when speaking of 
the pankration. 

When the wrestling was over there 
followed the throwing of the discus and 
the dart, and the long leap, but in 
what order is uncertain ; for I cannot 
accept as evidence the pentameter line 
of Simonides, which enumerates the 


1 Possibly this special sort of wrestling 
has been confused with the pankration, from 
which it can have differed but little, if it in- 
deed subsisted as a distinct form of wrestling. 
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games of the pentathlon, seeing that 
it would be impossible to vary them 
from the order he gives without great 
metrical difficulties. Our only safe 
guide is the date of the establishment 
of each kind of competition, as it was 
plainly the habit of the Greeks to place 
the new event next after those already 
established. The only exception to 
this is in the establishing of contests 
for boys, which seem always to have 
come immediately before the same 
competition for men. But we only 
know that both wrestling and the con- 
test of five events (pentathlon) dated 
from the 18th Ol., and are not informed 
in what order each was appointed. ! 
The discus throwing was mainly to 
test distance, but the dart throwing to 
strike a mark. The discus was either 
of stone or of metal, and was very 
heavy. I conclude from the attitude 
of our copies of Myron’s diseobolus, 
that it was thrown without a prelimi- 
nary run, or rather hurled standing. 
This contest is to be compared with 
our hammer throwing, or putting of 
weights. We are however without 
any accurate information either as to 
the average weight of the discus, or 
the average distance which a good man 
‘eould throw it. There is indeed one 
ancient discus extant, which was found 
at gina, and is now preserved among 
the bronze antiquities at Munich. It 
is about eight inches in diameter, and 
something under four pounds in weight. 
But there seem to have been three sizes 
of diseus, according as they were in- 
tended for boys, for grown youths 
(ayévewr), or for men, and it is not 
certain to which class this diseus be- 
longs. Philostratus mentions 100 
cubits as a fine throw, but in such a 
way as to make it suspicious whether 
he is not talking at random, and in 
round numbers. Similarly, we have no 
details concerning the javelin contest, 
but I suspect that here, if anywhere, 
the Greeks could do what we cannot. 
For the savages of to-day, who use 
1 The single competitions in running and 
wrestling were distinct from those in the 
pentathlon, and rewarded by separate crowns. 


spears, can throw them with a force 
and accuracy which is to us quite sur 
prising. It is reported by trustworthy 
travellers that a Kaffir who comes sud- 
denly on game will put a spear right 
into an antelope at ten or twelve yards’ 
distance by an underhand chuck, with- 
out taking time toraise hisarm. This 
is beyond the ability of an English 
athlete, however trained. 

The question of the long jump is 
more interesting, as it still forms 
a part of our contests. It is not 
certain whether the old Greeks prae- 
tised the running jump, or the high 
jump, for we never hear of a prelimi- 
nary start, or of any difficulty about 
“breaking trig,” as people now call it, 
Furthermore, an extant epigram ona 
celebrated athlete, Phayllus of Kroton, 
asserts that he jumped clean over the 
prepared ground (which was broken 
with a spade) on to the hard ground 
beyond—a distance of fifty feet. We 
cannot of course credit this feat, if it 
were a single long jump, and we can 
find no trace of anything like a hop, 
step, and jump, so that it seems wonder- 
ful that such an absurdity should be 
gravely repeated in an epigram. But 
the leap became proverbial, and to leap 
irép ra oxappara (beyond the digging) 
was a constantly repeated phrase. 

The length of Phayllus’ leap would 
be even more incredible if the com- 
petition was in a standing jump, and 
yet the figures of athletes on vases 
which I have seen strongly favour this 
supposition. They are represented not 
as running, but as standing and swing- 
ing the dumb bells or aArijpec (jumpers), 
which were always used by the old 
Greeks, as assisting them materially 
in increasing their distance. I can 
imagine this being the case in a stand- 
ing jump when a man rose with the 
forward swing of the weights, but ina 
running jump the carrying of the 
weights must surely damage rather 
than assist him. I know that Irish 
peasants, who take off very heavy boots 
to jump, often carry one in each hand 
and throw them backward violently as 
they rise from the ground; but this 
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inciple is not admitted, so far as I 
know, by any scientific authority as of 
the slightest assistance. 

We hear of no vaulting or jumping 
with a pole, so that in fact the leap 
seems an isolated contest, and of little 
interest except as determining one of 
the events of the pentathlon, in which 
aman must win three in order to be 
declared victor. This pentathlon, as 
comprising gentlemanly exercise and 
little brutality, was especially patro- 
nized by the Spartans. It was 
attempted for boys, but immediately 
abandoned, the strain being thought 
excessive for growing constitutions. 

There remain the two severest and 
most objectionable sports, boxing and 
the pankration. Boxing came first 
(Ol. 23), the other test of strength not 
being admitted till Ol. 33. But one 
special occasion is mentioned when a 
competitor,who was contending in both, 
persuaded the judges to change the 
order, that he might not contend 
against a specially famous antagonist 
when already wounded and bruised 
with boxing. For boxing was, even 
from Homeric times, a very dangerous 
and bloody amusement, in which the 
vanquished were always severely 
punished. The Greeks were not con- 
tent with naked fists, but always used 
a boxing apparatus, called ipdvrrec, 
which consisted at first of a weight 
carried in the hand, and fastened by 
thongs of hide round the hand and 
wrist. But this ancient cestus came 
to be called the gentle kind (peA‘yai) 
when a later and more brutal inven- 
tion introduced “sharp thongs on the 
wrist,” and probably increased the 
weight of the instrument. The suc- 
cessful boxer in the Jliad (Epeius) 
confesses that he is a bad warrior, 
though he is the acknowledged cham- 
pion in his own line; but evidently 
this sport was not highly esteemed in 
epic days. In historical times it 
seems to have been more favoured. 
There was no doubt a great deal of 
skill required for it, but I think the 
body of the evidence goes to prove that 
the Greeks did not box on sound prin- 
ciples, and that any prominent member 
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of the P.R. would with his naked 
fists have easily settled any armed 
champion of Olympian fame. Here 
are my reasons :-— 

The principle of increasing the weight 
of the fist as much as possible is only 
to be explained by the habit of dealing 
swinging or downward strokes, and is 
incompatible with the true principle 
of stxiking straight home quickly, and 
giving weight to the stroke by sending 
the whole body with it. In Virgil’s 
description a boxer is even described 
getting up on tip-toe to strike his 
adversary on the top of the head—a 
ridiculous maneuvre, reproduced in 
one of Canova’s boxers in the Vatican, 
who has his arm so raised aloft as to 
make his instant ruin certain, if his 
opponent knew the first elements of 
the art. That this down stroke was 
used also appears from the anecdote in 
Pausanias, where a father saw his son, 
who was ploughing, drive in the share, 
which had fallen out, with strokes of 
his fist, and without a hammer, so he 
immediately entered him for the boys’ 
boxing match at Olympia. The boy 
got roughly handled from want of 
skill, and seemed likely to lose, when 
the father called out: “Boy! give 
him the plough stroke!” and so en- 
couraged the lad, that he forthwith 
knocked his adversary out of time. 

It is almost conclusive as to the 
swinging stroke that throughout an- 
tiquity a boxer wa; not known as a 
man with his nose broken, but as a 
man with his ears crushed. Virgil even 
speaks of their receiving blows on the 
back. Against all this there are only 
two pieces of evidence—one of them 
incredible—in favour of the straight 
home stroke. In the fight between 
Pollux and Amykos, deseribed by 
Theokritus (Jdyl 22), Pollux strikes 
his man on the left temple, xai éréure- 
cev ww, Which may mean, “and follows 
the stroke up from the shoulder.” But 
this is doubtful. The other is the 
story of Pausanias (viii. 40, 3), that 
when Kreugas and Damoxenos boxed 
till evening, and neither could hit the 
other, they at last agreed to receive 
stroke about, and after Kreugas had 
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dealt Damoxenos one on the head, the 
latter told him to hold up his hand, 
and then drove his fingers right into 
Kreugas, beneath the ribs, and pulled 
out his entrails. Kreugas of course 
died on the spot, but was crowned as 
victor, on the ground that Damoxenos 
had broken his agreement of striking 
one blow in turn, by striking him with 
five separate fingers! But this curious 
decision was only one of many in which 
a boxing competitor was disqualified 
for having fought with the intention 
of maiming his antagonist. 

Little need be added about the pan- 
kration, which combined boxing and 
wrestling, and permitted every sort of 
physical violence except biting. In 
this contest a mere fall did not end 
the affair, as was usual in wrestling, 
but the conflict was always carried on 
on the ground, and often ended in one 
of the combatants being actually 
choked, or having his fingers and toes 
broken. One man, Arrachion, at the 
last gasp, broke his adversary’s toe, 
and made him give in, at the moment 
that he was dying of strangulation. 
Such contests were not to the credit 
either of the humanity, or of the good 
taste of the Greeks, and would not be 
tolerated, even in the lowest of our 
prize rings. 

I propose now to conclude the 
present sketch by giving some account 
of the general management of the 
prize meetings. 

There was no want of excitement 
and of circumstance about them. In 
the case of the four great ones there 
was even a public truce proclaimed, 
and the competitors were guaranteed 
a safe journey to visit them, and to 
return to their homes. The umpires 
at the Olympic games were chosen ten 
months before at Elis, and seem to 
have numbered one for each clan, 
varying through Greek history from 
two to twelve, but finally fixed at ten. 
They were called both here and at the 
other great games ‘EA\avodica, judges 
of the Hellenes, thus recognising their 
national character. Three judged the 
pentathlon, three the horse races, and 
the rest for the other games. They 


had to reside together in a public 
building, and undergo strict training 
in all the details of their business, in 
which they were assisted by heralds, 
trumpeters, stewards, &c. Their office 
was looked upon as of much dignity 
and inrportance. 

When the great day came, they sat 
in purple robes in the semicircular end 
of the race-course—a piece of splendour 
which the modern Greeks imitate by 
dressing the judges of the new Olympic 
games in full evening dress and white 
kid gloves. The effect even now with 
neatly-clothed candidates is striking 
enough ; what must it have been when 
a row of judges in purple looked on 
solemnly at a pair of men dressed 
in oil and dust,—i.e. in mud— 
wrestling or rolling upon the ground. 
The crowd cheered and shouted as it 
now does. Pausanias mentions a num- 
ber of cases where they disqualified 
competitors for unfairness, and in 
most of them the man’s city took up 
the quarrel, which became quite a 
public matter; but at the time the 
decision was final, nor do I remember 
a case where it was afterwards re- 
versed.' They were also obliged to 
exact beforehand from each candidate 
an oath that he was of pure Hellenic 
descent, that he had not taken, or ° 
would not take, any unfair advantage, 
and that he had spent ten months in 
strict training. This last rule I do 
not believe. It is absurd in itself, 
and is contradicted by such anecdotes 
as that of the sturdy ploughboy quoted 
above, and still more directly by the 
remark of Philostratos (Tupy. 38), who 
ridicules any inquiry into the morals 
or training of an athlete by the 
judges. Its only meaning could have 
been to exclude random candidates, if 
the number was excessive, and in late 


1 The first case of cheating was said to have 
taken place in the 98th Ol. (388 B.c.), when 
the Thessalian Eupolos was convicted of 
bribing the three boxers opposed to him, one 
of whom had won at the previous meeting. 
Such crimes were commemorated by bronze 
figures of Zeus (called Zaves at Elis), which 
were made out of the fines inflicted, and had 
inscriptions warning all athletes of the dangers 


and the disgrace of cheating. 
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days some such regulation may have 
subsisted, but I do not accept it for the 
good classical days. There is a case 
of a boy being rejected for looking too 
young and weak, and winning in the 
next Olympiad among the men. But 
in-another case the disqualified com- 
petitor (for unfairness) went mad with 
disappointment. Aristotle notes that 
it was the rarest possible occurrence 
for a boy champion to turn out suc- 
cessful among the full-grown athletes, 
but Pausanias seems to contradict him, 
a fair number of cases being cited 
among the selection which he makes. 
There is yet one unpleasant feature 
to be noted, which has disappeared 
from our sports. Several allusions 
make it plain that the vanquished, 
even vanquished boys, were regarded 
as fit subjects for jibe and ridicule, 
and that they sneaked home by lanes 
and back ways. When the most ideal 
account which we have of the games 
gives us this information, we cannot 
hesitate to accept it as probably a 
prominent feature, which is, moreover, 
thoroughly consistent with the charac- 
ter of the old Greeks as I conceive it.! 
The general conclusion to which all 
these details lead us is this, that with 
all the care and with all the pomp 
expended on Greek athletic meetings, 
despite the exaggerated fame attained 
by victors, and the solid rewards both 
of money and of privileges accorded 
them by their grateful country, the 
results attained physically seem to 
have been inferior to those of English 
athletes. There was moreover an 
element of brutality in them, which is 
very shocking to modern ideas, and not 
all the ideal splendour of Pindar’s 
praises, or of Pythagoras’ art can raise 
the Greek pankratiast as an athlete 
much above the level of a modern 
prize-fighter. But nevertheless by the 
aid of their monamental statues, their 
splendid lyrie poetry, and the many 
literary and musical contests which 
were combined with gymnastic con- 


_ | The reader will find some illustrations of 
it in my Social Greece, p. 96. 


tests, the Greeks contrived, as usual, 
to raise very common things toa great 
national manifestation of culture which 
we cannot hope to equal. 

For common they were, and very 
human, in the strictest sense. Dry- 
asdust scholars would have us believe 
that the odes of Pindar give a 
complete picture of these games, as 
if all the booths about the course had 
not been filled with idlers, pleasure- 
mongers, and the scum of Greek society. 
Tumbling, thimble-rigging, and for- 
tune-telling, along with love-making 
and trading, made Olympia a scene not 
unlike the Derby. When the drink- 
ing parties of young men began in the 
evening, there may even have been a 
soupgon of Donnybrook Fair about 
it, but that the committee of manage- 
ment were probably strict in their 
discipline. From the Isthmian games 
the successful athletes, with their 
training over, retired, as most athletes 
do, to the relaxation afforded by city 
amusements. One can imagine how 
amply Corinth provided for the out- 
burst of liberty after the long and 
arduous subjection of physical training. 

But all these things are perhaps 
justly forgotten, and it is ungrateful 
to revive them from oblivion, The 
dust and dross of human conflict, the 
blood and the gall, the pain and the 
revenge—all this was laid aside like 
the athlete’s dress, and could not hide 
the glory of his naked strength and 
his iron endurance. The idleness and 
vanity of human admiration have 
vanished with the motley crowd, and 
have left us free to study the deeper 
beauty of human vigour with the 
sculptor, and the spiritual secrets of 
its hereditary origin with the poet. 
Thus Greek gymnastic, with all its 
defects, perhaps even with its ab- 
surdities, has done what has never 
been even the dream of its modern 
sister; it stimulated the greatest 
artists and the highest intellects in 
society, and through them ennobled 
and purified public taste and public 
morals, 

J. P. Manarry. 
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Tue world has seen many republics, as 
various in their constitutions as in their 
eras of existence and their situations, 
but it is to be doubted whether it ever 
beheld a self-governing community so 
unique in itself, or so unconventional 
in its history, as the South African 
Republic beyond the Vaal River. 
In order to understand its present 
position, it is necessary to enter briefly 
into the causes which have led to that 
position, and to give some short account 
of the history of its inhabitants, the 
Dutch Boers.? 

When, 240 years ago, Dutchmen 
first took up their abode in the Cape 
Colony proper, they were remarkable 
as individuals of a people second to 
none in spirit, daring, and commercial 
enterprise. These good qualities can, 


however, hardly be said to have been 
fostered during the first 150 years of 


their sojourn in their adopted home. 
The tale of the Dutch rule at the 
Cape is but a wearisome repetition of 
repression and extortion on the part of 
the government, and murmuring and 
misery on the part of the governed. 
The purpose for which the Dutch East 
India Company originally colonised the 
Cape was purely a selfish one, and gain 
its sole object. The Cape formed a 
convenient victualing-place for their 
Indian vessels, and so long as it 
answered this purpose, the welfare of 
the colonists was a matter of the most 
secondary importance. The condition 
of these men was indeed wretched. 
They might not buy except from the 
government at a fixed high price, nor 
sell except to the government at a 
fixed low price; they might not trade 
till the government had done trading, 
nor come and go without its express 
permission. On all sides they were 
shackled by rules and regulations 
which made the attainment of wealth 
Pronounced very nearly like ‘‘ boors.” 


an impossibility, and existence in ease 
and comfort difficult. It is therefore 
little to be wondered at that there 
sprang up in the breasts of these un. 
fortunates an insatiable craving for 
freedom and a steady hatred of all 
rule. Generation after generation this 
feeling grew stronger, till it became an 
ingrained and radical part of their 
natures, and, as will be seen, is stil] 
one of their leading characteristics. 
This strong aversion to control, 
springing from the circumstances of 
a dreary past, has been the leading 
difficulty with which the English Go- 
vernment has had to contend since its 
capture of the Cape a century ago, 
This feeling has been the secret source 
from which has sprung the roving 
spirit of the Boers, a roving which, 
were the real truth spoken, has for its 
object the escape from authority how- 
ever light, and from restraint however 
imperceptible. Thus the Dutch hated 
the rule of the Company because it 
was tyrannical, and when the English 
Government became their masters it 
accorded well with their natures to 
hate that too, because it was foreign. 
They gladly, however, availed them- 
selves of the comparative liberty it 
allowed them to put great tracts of 
country between themselves and its 
control, and as the years rolled on, this 
sturdy race, cut off by the exigences 
of its position from communication 
with the outer world, and left to find 
within itself all that is brought about 
by the interchange and intercourse of 
nations, developed traits that in time 
became marked characteristics, and 
showed itself to be foremost among 
the peculiar peoples of the world. 
Dotted here and there over the vast 
extent of the Cape Colony, they formed 
themselves into small clans, over which 
the head of the family exercised a 
species of patriarchal rule. They did 
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not, however, live together, but 
stretched themselves over large tracts 
of country, each member of the family 
occupying a farm from 6,000 to 20,000 
acres in extent. Their farming, like 
that of the patriarchs of old, was, and 
still is, almost purely pastoral, the 
richer among them owning many 
thousand head of cattle. 

But this people afford a striking 
proof of the theory that the possession 
of huge extents of land does not induce 
a corresponding love of the soil, but 
tends rather to foster a wandering and 
nomadic spirit. Thus these Dutch 
Boers would on the slightest pretext, 
such as a season’s drought or the 
increase of population in their neigh- 
bourhood, gather their family and 
herds together and trek away to 
regions more congenially wild, pre- 
ferring to face the ills they knew not 
of rather than those they knew, how- 
ever slight. Yet these strange men 
possessed in many cases minds and 
qualities far superior to what their 
shrinking hatred of civilization would 
lead the observer to suppose. 

Take the average Dutch Boer as he 
stands to welcome you to his house, 
with his Frau and numerous children 
grouped around him. You see an 
awkward-looking man, of large stature, 
and somewhat heavy, obstinate face, 
which is lit with a broad and kindly 
smile of greeting. His home, it is 
true, is not over clean, nor are his 
habits over nice, but his hospitality is 
most hearty, and the best he has is 
at your disposal. You will find him 
intensely religious, believing his Bible 
down to the very pictures, and obeying 
his “reverend paster” without scruple ; 
and you will also find him intensely 
prejudiced against everything modern 
and civilized. Rising and resting with 
the sun, a wholesome liver and a small 
consumer of spirits, his strength is 
great and his life long. Save an 
occasional visit to a town to buy 
ammunition and clothing, he mixes 
but little with his kind. Nations and 
powers may rise or fall, he knows it 
not, and would scarcely deign to give 


his attention to anything so far off 
and so frivolous. The roar of the 
great world scarcely reaches him in 
his solitudes, and provided he could 
still obtain his powder and his coffee, 
it might, for aught he cares, cease for 
ever. Thus the Dutch Boer passes a 
wild and free existence, far removed 
from the hot life of men, in which the 
lapse of time is marked by the year 
when he was called out on such a 
commando to fight the frontier Kafirs, 
or by his having treked to a new 
district, and finally by the date when, 
getting old, he applied himself to the 
manufacture of that coffin you see 
suspended from the rafters. Such 
was the South African Boer forty 
years ago, and in the interval he may 
have modified, but he has not changed. 

It will be easily understood that 
such a mode of life and of thought 
has not been conducive to the ready 
acceptance of and obedience to regu- 
lations and laws, which, though framed 
with good intentions and based on great 
principles, pressed with some severity 
on the persons interested. 

The English rule, besides being the 
rule of a conquering race, was of too 
progressive a nature ever to be very 
popular with the conservative Cape 
Boers ; still it was tolerated, till a 
series of untoward events made it so 
odious to them that many of them 
decided to risk extinction at the hands 
of the savage native tribes beyond 
their borders, rather than remain 
subjects of the British Government. 

The measures which finally induced 
the Boers to take this step were all 
connected with the relations which 
existed between themselves and the 
various coloured races with whom they 
had to do. The Boer, though a kindly- 
hearted man, has never been able to 
realise the truth of the missionary’s 
motto, “All men are brothers.’”’ He 
considers that the black man ought 
to work as well as himself, and what 
is more, he considers that he ought to 
work for him. Therefore he was un- 
utterably disgusted when persons call- 
ing themselves missionaries—some of 
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whom, it appears, had no right to the 
name—came and enticed away the 
Hottentot servants, on whom he mainly 
depended for labour, and established 
them in communities over which they 
ruled as a species of chiefs. The Hot- 
tentots were naturally but too willing 
to enter societies where they could exist 
with little or no labour, and where the 
price of admission was nothing more 
than a harmless form they did not 
understand, called baptism. Thus in 
a few years the Boer farmers were 
almost entirely deprived of Hottentot 
labour, and the country was spotted 
with settlements of thieves and vaga- 
bonds. Bad as this was, and heavily 
as it pressed on the Boer population, 
it was as nothing compared to what 
was to follow—the sudden liberation 
of all the slaves on the lst December, 
1838. The liberation took place in 
the midst of the wheat harvest, which 
rotted where it stood. By it, very 
many persons were ruined, for the 
money compensation awarded was 
utterly inadequate, amounting, when 
everything was deducted, to about 


forty pounds for a slave worth from 
one to six hundred pounds. 
These measures then, together with 


the violent condemnation of the 
conduct of the colonists in the Kafir 
war of 1834 by Lord Glenelg, 
the then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, irritated the minds of the 
Dutch Boers to such an extent, and 
created an aversion so deep-rooted to 
the English rule, that many of them 
determined to quit for ever the land 
of their birth, and seek an untram- 
melled home in the vast and _bar- 
baric territories that stretched away 
to the northward unlimited and un- 
claimed. Upon application being made 
to Lieutenant-Governor Stockenstroom, 
that official was forced to own that he 
knew of no law to prevent any of his 
Majesty’s subjects from quitting his 
dominions. This settled the question. 
Their doubts thus resolved, a party of 
some 200 souls, with Hendrick Pot- 
gieter at their head, treked across 
the Orange River, and advanced slowly 
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along the banks of the Vaal, where 
they were in time joined by clans yet 
more numerous, from the Graaf Reinet 
and A'bany divisions, under the leader- 
ship of Carl Landman, Jacobus Uys, 
and'others.' In this extraordi 
exodus the farmers left their homes 
and the homes of their ancestors, and 
set forth like blindfolded men to 
carve new fortunes for themselves, 
they knew not how or whither. 
For many years they had, like the 
children of Israel, to contend with 
fierce tribes who gave and took no 
mercy ; for many years their hand was 
to be against every man’s, and every 
man’s hand against them. To follow 
them in all their wanderings would be 
but to give a sickening repetition of 
tales of bloodshed, treachery, and 
slaughter ; but in order to explain and 
account for the feeling, so much won- 
dered at by modern philanthropists, 
that exists between the Boers and the 
natives, it will be necessary to touch 
on some of the events to which it owes 
its origin. 

Shortly after their emigration the 
Boers elected one Pieter Retief, a 
man of great energy and decision of 
character, to the post of Commandant- 
General. Having formed alliances 
with most of the powerful chiefs, this 
restless spirit determined to cross the 
Suathlamba, or Drakensberg Moun- 
tains, and, together with the clans of 
Uys and Potgieter, to occupy the terri- 
tory known as Port Natal. Leaving 
therefore the main body of the farmers, 
now settled in the territories since 
known as the Orange Sovereignty and 
the Transvaal, Retief and his venture- 
some followers crossed the great moun- 
tains, and after an arduous journey 
arrived at the Bay of Natal, where 
Durban is now situated, in perfect 
safety. Here he found asmall party of 
English adventurers, who greeted him 
and his people with open arms. This 
little community was under the nomi- 


1 The Vaal is the upper portion of the 
Gariep or Orange River. The Transvaal 
territory lies to the north of it, between 
22° and 27° S. Lat., and 27° and 31° E, Long. 
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nal rule of a certain Captain Gardiner, 
a missionary, who had formerly been 
an officer of the royal navy, and who 
was much favoured by Dingaan, the 
ruling sovereign of the Zulus. 

Dingaan had granted to Captain 
Gardiner, as the chief of the white 
men in Natal, all the land from the 
Drakensberg to the sea, a grant far 
in excess of the wants of the few 
inhabitants. Pieter Retief, in order 
to avoid disputes, determined to pro- 
ceed to Umgungundlhloon (the place 
of elephants), Dingaan’s chief military 
kraal, and obtain from him a grant 
of some portion of this territory. 
Dingaan received him graciously, and 
promised to meet his wishes, provided 
the Dutch would recover certain cattle 
for him taken by a hostile chief. This 
Retief and his party did, and returned 
shortly to Umgungundlhloon with the 
cattle, and an escort of some sixty fol- 
lowers. A treaty was drawn up and 
signed by both parties, according 
to which Dingaan gave the whole of 
Natal to the emigrant farmers for ever.! 

Everything had thus far gone 


smoothly, far too smoothly; and the 
farmers entered the king’s kraal in 


high spirits to bid him farewell. At 
his request they left their arms out- 
side, in deference to a law of the 
country, which makes death the pen- 
alty of passing through the king’s 
fence armed. Here they found two 
or three favourite regiments drawn 
up in their war dress, but with nothing 
but short sticks in their hands. The 
stirrup-cup had been drunk, and the 
farmers were preparing to depart, when 

i n, rising from his seat, called 
aloud, “‘ Bulala matagati,” “Slay the 
wizards.” Ina moment, raising their 
fearful war-cry, some four thousand 
Zulu warriors precipitated themselves 
on the little knot of white men. 
During half an hour the hideous strug- 
gle lasted. The Dutch, armed only 
‘with clasp knives, fought as strong 
men driven to despair do fight; but 
one by one they were beaten down, 


1 This treaty was afterwards found in a 
leathern bag attached to Retief’s skeleton. 
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and dragged out to a spot called 
** Aceldama,” or the hill of death. 
Then Dingaan sent out ten regiments 
to complete the work he had begun. 
They fell on the helpless women and 
children who were waiting in the 
neighbourhood of the Blue Kraus 
River for the return of their relatives, 
and massacred them with relentless 
fury, so that within the week of 
Retief's murder, 600 more victims 
went down beneath the Zulu assegai. 
All that portion of Natal has ever 
since been known by the name of 
“‘Weenen,” or “ the place of weeping.” 

An impartial judge must admit from 
this and many similar instances that 
the Boers have grand cause for dis- 
like and distrust of the native races : 
seeing that they are associated in their 
minds with bloodshed and murder in 
their most fearful forms, and there are 
but few Boer families who cannot 
count several of its members dead by 
their fierce hands. It is natural that 
minds thus prejudiced should be little 
inclined to admit the justice of any 
claims advanced by the natives, or the 
necessity of their treating them with 
that candour and truth with which 
they would approach dealings with 
white men. But looking at the matter 
from a judicial point of view, it must 
also be admitted that if the Boer has 
a strong case against the native, the 
native has a still stronger one against 
the Boer. The only thing that can ex- 
cuse the annexation of lands, belonging 
by nature and by right to savage races, 
is the introduction of a just and mer- 
ciful policy towards the original owners, 
the prevention of unnecessary blood- 
shed, and the assurance, in return for 
their birthright, of safety from foreign 
aggression, and of e and security 
at home. The warmest defender of the 
Boers cannot assert that they have 
even approached the fulfilment of these 
conditions. They have not pursued a 
merciful policy, they have shed un- 
necessary blood; and not only have 
they not shielded others from aggres- 
sion, but they have themselves pursued 
a most aggressive course. This feeling 
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of mutual contempt, hatred, and de- 
fiance does therefore exist, and has, in 
the minds of either party, excellent 
reasons for existence. 

After the Weenen massacre, the 
Boers engaged in a long and retribu- 
tive war with the Zulus, and finally 
succeeded in breaking that nation’s 
power, forcing the despot Dingaan to 
flee, and establishing his brother 
Umpanda, a man of more peaceful 
temperament, as king in his stead. 
During the continuance of this war, 
Sir G. Napier, the Governor of the 
Cape, had sent a detachment of High- 
landers to occupy Port Natal, in order 
to “put an end to the unwarranted 
occupation of ports of the territories 
belonging to natives, by certain emi- 
grants from the Cape Colony, being 
subjects of her Majesty.” 

Captain Jarvis, of the 72nd Regi- 
ment, who was left in command of the 
expedition, received very vague and 
ill-defined instructions as to the seizure 
of arms and ammunition, a proceeding 
which, if carried out to the letter, 
would probably have excited an out- 
break of hostilities, but which his 
good sense taught him to avoid. This 
detachment appears to have remained 
in the country for more than a year, 
and then to have been recalled. On 
the occasion of his departure Captain 
Jarvis directed a farewell letter to 
Landdroot Boos at Durban, in which 
he wishes him and the community 
generally “‘every happiness, sincerely 
hoping, that aware of your strength, 
peace may be the object of your coun- 
cils; justice, prudence, and moderation 
be the law of your actions; that your 
proceedings may be actuated by motives 
worthy of you as men and Christians, 
that hereafter your arrival may be 
hailed as a benefit ; having enlightened 
ignorance, dispelled superstition, and 
caused crime, bloodshed, and oppres- 
sion to cease, and that you may 
cultivate these beautiful regions in 
quiet and prosperity, ever regardful 
of the rights of the inhabitants, whose 
country you have adopted, and whose 
home you have made your own !”’ 


It is melancholy to read this elo. 
quent advice, and to think in what 
a very opposite manner it has been 
carried out. After such an address 
from the officer commanding her 
Majesty's troops on the occasion of 
their withdrawal, and judging from 
the general tenor and bearing of other 
communications and events, as well as 
from the well-known aversion of the 
British Government to take upon 
itself any fresh responsibilities in South 
Africa, the emigrant Boers nat 
supposed that they would be left to 
follow their own way of life, and to 
form their own government, undis- 
turbed by any British interference, 
They accordingly elected a species of 
representative legislative assembly, 
called the Volksraad, in which was 
vested all powers—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial; and appointed 
magistrates or field-cornets in the 
various districts ; and in the beginning 
of 1840 they addressed a letter to Sir 
George Napier, in which they asked tobe 
formally recognised as an independent 
state by her Majesty’s Government. 
To this letter a temporising answer 
was returned. 

There existed, doubtless, at this 
time very considerable vacillation in 
the minds of the members of her 
Majesty's Government, both at home 
and at the Cape, as to the course to 
be pursued with reference to Natal. 
The Colonial authorities, for the most 
part, foresaw the evil results of leaving 
it in the hands of the emigrants, and 
represented the desirability of its an- 
nexation to the Colonial office. But 
the Home Government looked at the 
matter in a different light. South 
Africa had, in their opinion, already 
cost quite as much money as it was 
worth, in the way of expensive and 
unproductive Kafir wars. Besides, 
there was at that time a strong feeling 
in England against further additions 
being made to our new Colonial domin- 
ions. Under these circumstances, it 
is very possible that the Boers might 
have been left for some considerable 
time to the enjoyment or to the mis- 
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fortune of their own government, had 
it not been that a Commando, sent 
towards the end of the year against 
the Amaballa tribe, under the leader- 
ship of Pretorius, did its work with 
great barbarity, killing many men 
and women, and taking children into 
captivity. When this story reached 
the Cape, the result was a burst of 
public indignation ; in compliance 
with which Sir George Napier issued, 
on 2nd December, 1841, a proclama- 
tion announcing his intention, in the 
name of the British Government, “ of 
resuming military occupation of Port 
Natal, by sending thither without 
delay a detachment of her Majesty's 
forces.” 

In accordance with this proclama- 
tion Captain Smith arrived at Port 
Natal six months later in command of 
a force of two hundred men and two 
guns. So small a body of men was 
speedily repulsed with heavy loss by 
the Boers, and closely blockaded. The 
English residents were taken prisoners, 
and marched sixty miles in chains to 
Maritzburg, the newly-founded capital 
of the country. But reinforcements 
arriving, the Boers were forced to sub- 
mit, and hostilities came to an end. 
In May, 1843, Commissioner Cloete 
was sent by the Cape Government to 
arrange matters, which task he per- 
formed so well, that in August of the 
same year Natal was declared a British 
colony, with the Drakensberg Moun- 
tains for a border line. Many of the 
more turbulent and dissatisfied Boers 
who bore, however, too deep-rooted an 
aversion to the English rule to consent 
to live under its wing, treked away to 
join their friends and relations across 
the Vaal River and in the Orange 
River district, there to live in un- 
tutored freedom. 

Soon, however, the complaints of 
misrule, anarchy, and oppression from 
the Orange River country became so 
loud and so frequent, that the Home 
authorities determined on making it 
“into a separate and distinct govern- 
ment,” under the name of the Orange 
River Sovereignty. This was not till 
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the year 1851, or three or four years 
before its final abandonment, whereas 
a sort of undefined authority had 
been exercised over this territory, 
under 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 57, 
ever since about 1830. On the 
2nd February, 1848, Siz H. Smith 
issued a proclamation, declaring all 
this country subject to her Majesty, 
and the result was that the Dutch 
again attempted to match themselves 
against the English, and, under the 
command of A. W. J. Pretorius, fought 
the battle of Boom Plaats, in which 
they were signally defeated. 

Such is a brief outline of the his- 
tory of the emigrant farmers from 
the time of their first exodus to that 
of the annexation of the Orange River 
district, an outline which, if not very 
interesting, is necessary in order to 
explain the existence of the Transvaal 
Repahlic. 

In [831 Major Hogge and Mr. Owen 
were appotated a commission to inquire 
into and repart upon all matters con- 
nected with tif, sovereignty, and the 
result of their iryuiry was a recom- 
mendation that theé:;Boers should be 
allowed to establish'%, separate and 
independent government’}o the north 
of the Vaal River, a recoiémendation 
which accorded well with tlidwishes 
of the Home Government, and, séamed 
to be an easy solution of a troutdg- 
some question. 
in 1852, a convention was concluded 
between the commissioners and the 
farmers, by which full liberty of self- 
government was granted to the latter, 
and from that time to this the his- 
tory of the Republic has been nothing 
but an oft-told tale of ‘disputed bound- 
aries and petty aggressions. It seems 
curious at the first sight that a few 
thousand people, occupying a terri- 
tory which must equal France in 
size, should desire to add to their pos- 
sessions, but the fact is that these 
aggressions spring from several per- 
fectly explicable causes. The first of 
these is the old nomadic spirit of the 
people, which seems to have as strong 
a mastery over them now as ever. As 


Accordingly, early” 
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civilization draws near, they retire, and 
occupy new tracts, which of course 
belong to some one or other of the 
native tribes. This land they in 
time claim as their own, and, it is 
reported, establish a right to it in the 
following convenient if peculiar man- 
ner. The Boer sees a fine tract of 
country belonging to some native tribe, 
and his heart yearns towards it to 
possess it. He accordingly cultivates 
the friendly acquaintance of the nearest 
headman of the tribe, and requests 
permission to graze a few catile on it, 
as it is a pity it should lie so useless, 
The unsuspicious headman gives his 
assent, and all goes smoothly fora year 
or two, till he finds the Boer has 
settled himself there to watch his 
cattle graze. He remonstrates with- 
out effect, and, afraid of reporting the 
matter to his chief lest he should get 
himself into trouble, lets things go on 
for a year or two longer, till at length 
it comes to the ears of the chief, who 
appoints a day to have the question 
explained to him. The Boer then 
collects a few of his fellow Boers, 
a representative of the 


including 
government, in the shape of a land- 
drost, or a deputy-landdrost, or a 
deputy-deputy-landdrost, and proceeds 
to the kraal of the chief, with a few 
head of cattle, and a deed in his pocket 
making the land over to him and his 


heirs for ever. The point in dispute is 
amicably discussed, and the chief de- 
cides that the Boer has no right what- 
soever to the land, and civilly but 
firmly requests him to evacuate it, and 
hints that it is desirable some rent 
should be paid for the pasturage his 
cattle have already had. The Boer 
acquiesces in so just a decision, presents 
him with ten or twenty head of cattle, 
in acknowledgment of which he 
requests him to put his mark to this 
bit of paper. This he does, and soon 
discovers that in return for a few 
oxen he has signed away many square 
miles of his territory. He remon- 
strates, he storms, but, individually, 
he is not strong enough to resist, and 
the thing is done in a perfectly ortho- 


dox manner. This method is at once 
simple and effective. 

Another reason for this continual 
stretching of boundary lines is that the 
government, though ruling over vast 
extents of country, has few reserves, 
and is constantly in want of land to 
sell, or pledge, or grant to new comers, 
and finds it in many ways more con- 
venient to take it than to buy it. The 
limits of the Republic never having 
been accurately defined, it can do this 
with comparative impunity, and it is 
curious in each successive map that is 
published to observe the rapid and 
vigorous growth of the infant state. 

It is from these peculiar territorial 
relations towards the native chiefs that 
the present war with Secocoeni has 
arisen, Secocoeni is, after Cetywayo, 
the king of the Zulus, perhaps the most 
powerful chief on the eastern border 
of the Transvaal Republic, and is able, 
it is said, to place 20,000 fighting men 
in the field. The real rights of the 
border question between the two con- 
tending parties are most complicated 
and difficult to arrive at. One thing 
is however certain, that the claim of 
the Transvaal government is enveloped 
in mystery, whereas Secocoeni has held 
this land since his accession, and his 
father Sekwati before him, and his 
fathers before him for 200 years ; and 
it is not likely that either of them 
would have willingly and knewingly 
ceded it to the Boers. 

The war arose, however, more im- 
mediately from the refusal of a brother 
of Secocoeni, named Johannes, to quit 
a stronghold he occupied within the 
Transvaal Republic, near to the bor- 
ders of Secocoeni’s territory. What 
political connection existed between 
them is not at all clear, or why the 
Republic in declaring war against 
Johannes included Secocoem ; but the 
fact remains, that about the month of 
June, 1876, a Commando was called out 
which proceeded to attack both these 
chieftains. Now if one of the South 
African communities engage in a con- 
test with the native tribes, it is a matter 
of much greater concern to all the 
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others than would be at first supposed. 
The native mind is so peculiarly consti- 
tuted that the news of war with the 
white man sensibly and perniciously 
agitates it, and as it happens they have 
a special and additional interest in 
this contest. About forty’miles from 
Secocoeni’s city is situated the town 
of Pilgrim’s Rest, the inhabitants 
of which are nearly all English- 
men, amounting in number to some 
400 souls. These poor people have 
found themselves in a most unfortu- 
nate position between the hammer 
in the shape of the Republic, and the 
anvil in the shape of Secocoeni. It is 
true that President Burgers has ex- 
pressed his willingness to protect them, 
but the old antipathy to anything and 
anybody British has revived to such 
an alarming extent, that if the truth 
were known the Boers would much 
rather expel or destroy English resi- 
dents than protect them. Unable to 
quit the country, since such a pro- 
ceeding would involve the loss of 
their means of sustenance, these un- 
fortunate people, subjected to heavy 
taxation and all the losses of a war 
with which they had no connection, 
have formed a Defence Committee, 
through which they have transmitted 
numerous and piteous applications for 
protection to the governments of the 
Cape and Natal. Secocoeni has also 
found means to assure them that he is 
their friend, and has no wish to make 
war on the English, whom he loves. 
But unfortunately he is not able to re- 
strain the passions of his young men, 
and their bloodthirsty spirit once 
aroused, the Kafir Impis or regiments 
are not very discriminating as to the 
nation of the white man they attack. 
Already several Englishmen have been 
barbarously murdered, though in fair- 
ness to the chief it must be owned, 
contrary to his strict orders. 

When the war, the first regular war 
the Republic has been engaged in, 
broke out, the old Commando system 
was brought to bear, and some five or 
six hundred men raised to prosecute it. 
The war being a popular one,—any 
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aggression on the natives is popular 
in the Transvaal,—the men were easily 
raised, and an alliance having been 
made with the Amaswazis, the expedi- 
tion set out under the command of 
President Burgers—to conquer or to 
die. But the Dutch fa:mers have 
now to deal with a very different 
enemy to that they fought and con- 
quered thirty years ago. Then the 
natives were at the outset half dis- 
pirited by their superstitious dread 
of the white man and his terrible 
weapons. Now familiarity has bred 
contempt, and fire-arms are the 
common property of both parties. 
The Boers find that they can no 
longer sally forth, sure of slaying 
thousands of their antagonists, whilst 
they, on their swift horses and with 
their far-reaching guns, remain in 
almost absolute safety; such a dis- 
covery has naturally affected their 
willingness to engage, for no man sets 
a higher value on his personal safety 
than a Boer. In fact, white man and 
native now meet on more equal 
grounds, and consequently the latter, 
with the advantages of fire-arms and 
knowledge added to his own reckless 
bravery and numerical superiority, 
stands a far better chance of success. 

The conduct of the main Commando 
in their attack on Secocoeni’s city on 
the 7th August amply fulfilled the 
promise of their fellows. They proved 
themselves to be arrant cowards. As 
usual, the native allies, were allowed 
to advance; but the greater part of 
the Boers refused to stir, except in 
a retrogressive fashion. Finally the 
whole Commando was seized with a 
panic and took to its heels as fast as 
their slow waggons would let them, 
leaving Secocoeni master of the situa- 
tion. Since this signal defeat the 
affairs of the Transvaal country have 
gone from bad to worse. The state 
itself is completely bankrupt, and is 
even unable to pay the salaries of its 
officials or the interest of the borrowed 
money. Dissatisfaction is rampant, and 
it is only the old antipathy of the Dutch 
to the English rule that prevents the 
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whole population from  entreating 
British intervention. They know it is 
their only resource, and what they must 
come to sooner or later; for though 
they might ultimately conquer their 
native antagonists, provided the Zulus 
did not step in, yet they would be so 
utterly crippled financially, that there 
would not be the slightest chance of 
their recovering themselves unaided. 
Yet, knowing this, they prefer to stand 
aloof in sulky apathy rather than meet 
the inevitable end with a good grace. 
The Dutch have nothing to complain 
of ; they have had their chance, they 
have been allowed to play at governing 
themselves and they have failed, and 
failed miserably. But if their failure 
affected themselves only perhaps we 
should have no right to a voice in the 
matter, but it does not. It affects us 
in our position with the natives, and 
endangers our peace and security ; 
and it also affects us in our feelings as 
Christians and Englishmen. We can 
hardly be expected to stand by and 
see our highest principles as regards 
the treatment of subject races set 
utterly at nought. We cannot give 
the reins to a people who rejoice in 
slavery and brutality of every kind, 
and who consider the enlightenment of 
a “ black creature”’ as something little 
short of a crime.* 

It is true that we granted inde- 
pendence to this state, but then one of 
the principal conditions on which we 
did so—the condition of the abolition 
of slavery —has been totally disre- 
garded. Besides, we Englishmen came 
to this land, as Sir H. Bulwer said in 
opening the LegislativeCouncil of Natal 
in 1875, with “a high mission of truth 
and civilization,’ and surely that mis- 
sion should take precedence of any 
seruples as to the original cession. A 
mistake has admittedly been committed, 
but that is no reason why it should 
not be rectified. Our obligations to 
the native whom we have ousted are 
great, and we must fulfil them : it is a 
duty that we owe to them, to ourselves, 
and to the misguided Boers. It is not 
pleasant to be obliged to a certain 


extent to recede from our word, but it 
must be done. In some ways it will 
be far from an advantage to us to take 
over this country, since with it must 
be taken many disputes, a troublesome 
population, and heavy liabilities. Stil] 
there will be abundant advantages 
resulting from the annexation to both 
parties concerned. Her Majesty will 
add a jewel to her crown which, though 
it be unpolished, is still a jewel of 
price. The Transvaal is a magnificent 
corn-producing country, with great 
mineral resources which only require 
development. Left in the hands of 
the Boers these resources will never be 
developed, but once in the hands of 
the English they may repay the enter- 
prise of thousands. Nor will the ad- 
vantages be on our side only. The 
Transvaal will have, what it never has 
had or would have, a strong govern- 
ment, peace, justice, and security, 
without which things the fairest land 
is of little account. To the unfor- 
tunate natives also our rule would 
be an inestimable boon. It is use- 
less to deny that the Boers, partly from 
causes touched on in the beginning of 
this paper and partly for the sake of 
convenience, treat these conquered 
races in a most cruel and savage 
manner. If left to continue this 
course of action, the result would prob- 
ably be that as the tribes became 
better armed and better informed they 
would combine to crush the Boers, and 
then make a grand attempt to sweep 
the white men back into the black 
water out of which, according to their 
legend, he rises. We alone of all 
the nations in the world appear to be 
able to control coloured races without 
the exercise of cruelty, a statement 
which the success of our rule in South 
Africa, whatever some may say to the 
contrary, goes far to prove. Secocoeni 
has openly declared his intention, in the 
event of his being worsted, of giving 
up all his land to the English rather 
than, as he puts it, “ let those cowardly 
Boers have an inch of it.” It is our 
mission to conquer and hold in sub- 
jection, not from thirst of conquest, 
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put for the sake of law, justice, and 


order. 

And who shall say, that, with 
Lord Carnarvon’s grand scheme of 
Confederation thus assisted, South 
Africa does not hold in her hands a 
future as great as that of any of our 
possessions 4 She has vast natural 
wealth, wide lands that want but popu- 
lation ; her position is perhaps the best 
in the world for general trade, and she 
only needs the harbour of Delagoa 
Bay, which must soon lapse from the 
hands of the effete and incompetent 


Portuguese, to tap an inexhaustible 
interior trade. To all these ends the 
annexation of this new and rich country 
will materially tend. Decidedly, the 
day when the British flag—a flag that 
has always brought blessings in its 
train—is first unfurled there should 
be a glad day for the Transvaal, 
Republic no more—for the South 
African colonies, who will welcome a 
new and beautiful sister, and for 
England, who will add another lusty 
child to her splendid progeny. 


H. R. H. 


THE OERA LINDA BOOK. 
A POSTSCRIPT. 


To the Editor of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Sm,—After you had kindly sent 
to press my paper on “The Oecra 
Linda Book,’’ I saw that, from later 
tidings from Holland, it had been found 
to be asheer forgery. I had known, as 
I wrote, that many men had so thought 
it, and I showed tokens, or rather 
proofs, that, as to Greece and India, 
and some other matters, its history 
could not be true in kind, or could not 
be so for the very early times to which 
it reached back, but I thought that 
it might have been compiled from some 
legendary lore (as I still think it was), 
in which I felt there were many points 
of interesting truth, and did not readily 
believe that the writer penned it with 
the guile of low-cunning. 

But now postulating that it is a fore- 
meant forgery, I soon come to a 
reductio—I will not say ad absurdum, 
but it is to me—ad valde mirandum. 
The forger, Gerrit Over de Linde, was 
a Dutch workman in a dockyard, and 
was unlearned, and understood no 
Frisian, old or new, and so being, he 
forged a book in Frisian, and in such 
Frisian as a learned Frisian, Dr. 


Otteman, read and held as his own 
old mother tongue. : 

This—to bring such a case nearer 
home—is as if an unlearned English 
workman of a dockyard, knowing no 
Welsh, new or old, should forge a book 
in such Welsh that the learned Canon 
Williams of St. Asaph, who has lately 
brought through the press the old 
Welsh Greal, should take it for fair old 
Cymraeg-Mirvor ! 

Again, after the death of the forger, 
men went into a room of his house 
which he had kept carefully shut 
against any feet but his own, and in it 
they found a store of books in sundry 
tongues, and some of them of deep 
lore, from which he drew the matter 
of his forgery, and as they were kept 
from all other men’s eyes, he could not 
have had any scholar to help him in 
the reading of them, as he could not 
have had the help of any Frisian in 
the writing of his hidden Frisian book, 
which he seems, therefore, as an un- 
learned workman, to have written in a 
speech which he ‘did not understand, 
from the matter of books which it is 
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hard to believe that he could read. 
Then this man, who was himself in the 
dark, blundered, as I feel, into some 
most clear shinings of light, though it 
may not be to say very much for them 
to tell you that I had long groped for 
them, and been very glad to find them. 

I have, however, read some Friesic 
of sundry oldnesses, being so lucky as 
to have one of the 250 copies of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew in New Land- 
Friesic, printed for H.H. Prince 
Lucien Buonaparte, for whom it was 
written by the learned J. H. 
Halbertsma, and the first share (all 
yet printed) of his great work, the 
Lexicon Frisicum, kindly given to me 
by his son, Mr. Tialling Halbertsma, 
and I have some Friesic laws and 
poetry, and wordbooks of Friesic old 
and new, but I could not write a book 
in Friesic and cheat Mr. Tialling 
Halbertsma to take it for a fair shape 
of his mother ¢é@/. As to the jol (ydl), 


our yule, Outzen, in his Glossarium der 
Friesischen Sprache, gives four pages, 
large square size, to the word in its 
sundry Teutonic forms, and gives 


sundry foregiven opinions that it was 
the sun, or a year-sweep of the earth 
round the sun, or the so-seeming year- 
course of the sun or other revolution, or 
ring of time, and says that in Saterland 
Friesic the word is used for a wheel, 
and if Saterland was so called from the 
god Sater, Seater (Time), as the land 
where he was honoured, as Frea was 
honoured in Freastland, it is mark- 
worthy, since the Saxon figure of 
Seater holds the y6/ as a wheel in 
his hand. The forger, if he could read 
German, might have read Outzen, but 
he gives the yé/ as a wheel without any 
wavering. The older form of y// was 
however geol. 

Did the forger invent or find in a 
book the yule alphabet in which he 
writes his book? He seems to have 
written it so long that it had become 
to him a ready handwriting, but no 
pen, cut in the shape of the Eastern or 
European pens, would give its strokes. 
The paper of his books has been said to 
be of cotton, and then to have been 


made by a now-standing firm ‘jp 
Maestricht, and latterly to have been 
no such thing, but Chinese paper. Did 
he write with a Chinese writing. 
pencil? As to Therp, Thorp, most of 
us know that Nelson was _ born at 
Burnham Thorp, but far fewer may 
know what a thorp at first was. In 
Dutch and German the word, as Dorp 
or Dorf, means simply a village, and 
yet the unlearned forger clearly under- 
stood its first meaning, and how it 
differed from a knoll. 

The English version is from a Dutch 
one, and shunts the word Therp. The 
Friesic makes Trast to say to a man, 
as to his house, 

“Did it not stand then on a Knoll 
or Therp?” ‘“Uppen, Nol  jeftha 
Therp.” The English is, “‘ Did it not 
stand on a knoll?” 

Then the man says afterwards, “I 
could not alone make there a Therp” 
(not a Vol); but the English says a 
Hillock, by which it must mean a 
Knoll—a natural Hillock—the only 
thing it had named. 

As to Frea, the lamps are most fitting 
for her worship if she is Light, but 
while he gives marks that befit her as 
Light, he does not know, or does not 
say that she is Light, and so far seems 
to be uncrafty. He also falls in with 
our Saxon Chronicle, in the taking of 
Woden, forefather of the Saxon kings, 
as a hero other than the god Woden. 
He seems to me to give us the true first 
meaning of a gossip, in “Thju, g4-moder.” 
The gi-mother, the village mother, by 
whom he means the village midwife. 
The Ga, or Gau, or Gae, being the 
Friesic and Saxon community, answer- 
ing more or less to our parish, and 
thence we see that a gossip was 2 
gasib, a parish kinswoman or acquaint- 
ance. I have seen some things from 
other such little sparks of light, and 
should wish that it could be shown from 
the forger’s old books what legends or 
histories afforded him his matter, and 
what other grains of gold might be 
found in their heaps of sand. 


W. Barnes. 





